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The Lounger 


WE BEGIN in this number of THE Critic the publication of a series 
of papers on Thackeray’s contributions to Punch. Although there has 
been a volume of Thackeray’s contributions to that periodical already 
printed, it does not include any of the letterpress or illustrations that 
have been selected and edited for THe Critic by Mr. Frederick S. 
Dickson, the well-known Thackerayan. These are virtually unknown, 
not more than three or four persons being aware of their existence. 
Mr. Dickson is one of these few, and he gained his knowledge by 
patient work, his information being derived from sources known only to 
himself. I am safe in saying that no other man in America could have 
unearthed this mine of Thackeray treasure. I congratulate THE 
CritTic’s readers on the rare treat that lies before them. 


2 
It is pleasant to know that the Seidl memorial performance, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has netted the widow of the dead musician 
over sixteen thousand dollars. The Seidl memorial volume will prob- 
ably bring her in five thousand dollars more. The day before the 
performance, Mrs. Seidl sent a copy of the book to fifteen of the per- 
formers who had volunteered their services. In each book she wrote 
an appropriate inscription. I may add that Mme. Eames was the 
recipient of one of these volumes, although she did not sing on that 
memorable night. She sent her check for five hundred dollars, how- 
ever, for a box, which she occupied with a party of.friends. 
2 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger have arranged with Gen. Lew Wallace for 
the dramatization of ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ The work is being done by a well- 
known playwright, and will be produced with great magnificence in 
the fall, A new mechanical device will enable the management to 
give the chariot race with all its realism. 
387 
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Mr. John Jay Chapman, whose essays are the subject of a critical 
article on another page, is a grandson of the late John Jay, one of New 
York’s best-known citizens of the last generation—a courtly gentleman 
of the old school, whose name and presence were always in demand to 
grace ceremonial functions of a public or semi-public character. He has 
inherited the interest in public affairs that is the birthright of the Jays, 
and has always shown a singular independence in its expression. He 
is nothing if not a radical in politics as in literature, and is apt to 
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MR. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


think something must be wrong with his ideas, so long as they are 
shared by any considerable number of his fellow-citizens. As a re- 
former, he becomes restive if he finds more than two or three other 
reformers fighting by his side. His personal organ, Zhe WVursery, is 
the enfant terrible of political periodicals. It is a veritable journalistic 
Ishmaelite, owing allegiance to no one but its editor. Its amiable satire 
is directed against all bosses, all parties, and to a certain extent against 
society itsélf. - When Mr. Chapman is not writing an essay or an edi- 
torial, making a campaign speech against Capital, or constructing a 
new party from the fragments of one that he has just disrupted, he 
may be found at his desk diligently engaged in the practice of the law. 
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Miss Pamela Colman Smith, whose unique work I have had occa- 
sion to praise, has just completed a series of interesting drawings illus- 
trating some of the most picturesque characters in ‘‘ Trelawny of the 
Wells.’”’ Mr. R. H. Russell is their fortunate publisher. Mr. Russell 
is also to publish an American edition of ‘‘ English Portraits,’’ a series 
of drawings on stone by Mr. Will Rothenstein, examples from which 
have been printed in THE Critic. They are exceedingly clever and 
show a great advance upon his ‘‘ Oxford Portraits.’’ 


Photo. for The Critic Hollinger & Co. 
MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


Miss Julia Marlowe has just made her appearance in this city in a 
new play, ‘‘ Colinette,’’ which is noticed at length in THE CriTIC’s 
dramatic department. I have been holding this portrait of Miss Mar- 
lowe for a suitable occasion for publishing, because I think it is so 
good. It is the sort of picture that her friends, and she has thousands, 
will like. 


2 
Mr. Justin McCarthy has, I hear, just finished the last chapter of 
his autobiography, which will be published in this country by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 





” 





MR. HERBERT PUTNAM 


Unless I am very much out in my reckoning, Mr. Herbert Putnam 
is the first trained librarian to hold the important position at the head 
of the nation’s library. His appointment is entirely outside of politics. 
It was made because he was considered the best man for the place. 
Mr. Putnam is not only a librarian but he is a man of remarkable 
executive ability, and that is even more important ina position such 
as his than a knowledge of books. The latter he has, of course,—he 
was born with it,—but he also has a knowledge of men and their 
values, and in that lies much of his strength. 


The Roosevelt poster, of which Messrs. Scribner have issued a 
limited edition, is enormously popular. It represents a Rough Rider, 
in uniform, and as he wears glasses and a moustache, it is in order to 
suppose that the gallant Colonel of the regiment is represented. But 
I am told it is not intended for a likeness, but rather a composite 
representation of the Rough Rider. The figure is printed in colors 
and framed in a mat of military blue, with the insignia of the regiment 
in ‘‘real’’ brass at the top of the mat. 
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This is a new picture of Mr. Bonsal, whose book is reviewed by an 
expert hand on another page. Mr. Remington sketched it from life 
and it is reproduced here for the first time, thanks to the courtesy of 
Mr. Bonsal’s publishers, The Doubleday & McClure Co. 


Oe” " a 





MR. STEPHEN BONSAL IN HIS WAR KIT 
(From a sketch by Mr. Frederic Remington) 


The late Mme. Michelet, whose portrait appeared in the September 
number of THE CRITIC, and a sketch of whose distinguished husband, 
by Professor William M. Sloane, appeared in the same number, was 
one of the very few women honored by the French Academy. She 
was made an officer by a special degree, which read: ‘‘ For the good 
work which, following the example of her husband, she has done to the 
profit of France and of youth.”” Mme. Michelet was many years 
younger than her husband, the centennial of whose birth was celebrated 
in France last autumn. 
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Miss Isadora Duncan is making a great success by doing the 
‘* Rubaiyat ’’ into dance. Her first interpretation of the astronomer- 


poet’s lines was given at the Lyceum Theatre, in March, accompanied . 


by a lecture by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy and suggestive music. 
Since then she has improved her part of the programme, and, with- 
out the backing of Mr. McCarthy’s lecture, has performed in the 
drawing-rooms of New York and Brooklyn to the no small satisfaction 
of fashionable society. Miss Duncan has kindly allowed me to repro- 
duce her latest Omarian poses. (See page 392.) 


7 7 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book, ‘‘ Young Lives,’’ is said by 
the English papers to be a very thinly disguised autobiography. [ 
quote a characteristic extract from its pages: 


, 


‘* Presently there entered a tall young man with a long thin face, 
curtained on each side with enormous masses of black hair—like a slip 
of the young moon glimmering through a pine wood. At the same 
moment there entered, as if by design, his very antithesis, a short, 
firmly-built, clerkly fellow, with a head like a billiard-ball in need of a 
shave, a big brown moustache, and enormous spectacles. 

‘* That,’’ said the publisher, referring to the moon-in-the-pine- 
wood young man, ‘‘is our young apostle of sentiment, our new man 
of feeling, the best-hated man we have, and the other is our young 
apostle of blood. He is all for muscle and brutality—and he makes 
all the money. It is one of our many fashions just now to sing, 
‘Britons and Brutality.’ But my impression is that our young man of 
feeling will have his day—though he will have to wait for it. He would 
hasten it if he would cut his hair; but that he says he will never do.’’ 


Were Mr. Le Gallienne’s modesty and good taste ever better illus- 
trated ? This sort of vulgarity pays him, however, for he gets adver- 
tising out of it. How different from the “‘ short, firmly-built, clerkly 
fellow,’’ who lets his work speak for him and who shuns advertising 
as strenuously as ‘‘ the young man of feeling’’ courts it. Long live 
Kipling! Down with mountebanks! 


2 7 


A harmless, but necessary, performance of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Cesar 
and Cleopatra ’’ was given at Newcastle, England, to protect the copy- 
right. Mrs. Patrick Campbell played the part of Cleopatra, while Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould was Cesar. The price of admission was, as is usual 
on these occasions, one guinea. The audience was small, but select, 
including a few critics from London and the members of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s company. The play is in five acts and nine scenes, which means, 
in the language of the stage, a big ‘‘ production.’’ Mr, Shaw’s treat- 
ment of the plot is said to be as unconventional as the subject is fresh. 
We are all familiar with ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ but ‘‘ Cesar and 
Cleopatra ’’ is a new stage combination to most of us. It will be played 
eventually in London by Mr. Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Campbell. 
Mr. Shaw’s Cleopatra is aged sixteen. 
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Mr. George Julian Zolnay, who designed the bust of Edgar 
Allan Poe for the Library of the University of Virginia, will also, I 
believe, be the designer of 
a memorial to another 
Southern poet, Irwin Rus- 
sell, of whom I made men- 
tion in this column last 
month. Mr. Zolnay has 
just completed a memorial 
tablet to the late Varina 
Anne Jefferson Davis, af- 
fectionately called ‘* Win- 
nie’’ Davis even by those 
who never met her. Mr. 
Zolnay was fortunate in 
having known Miss Davis 
during her life, and that 
has helped him in getting 
a likeness. The design of 
the tablet, as will be seen 
on examination, is sym- 
bolic. It will be set on a 
marble slab and placed in 
St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Zolnay 
has, I believe, made two 
other memorials to Miss 
Davis at the instance of 
her friends in the South. 





VARINA ANNE DAVIS MEMORIAL 
(G. J. Zolnay, sculptor) 


7 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are particularly lucky in having so many 
of their books turned into plays. There is ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ 
‘** The First Violin,’’ ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,’’ and now Mr. Jerome’s 
‘* John Ingerfield.”’ In the fall, Mrs. Voynich’s dramatization of her 
novel, ‘‘ The Gadfly,”’ will be produced by Mr. Stuart’Robson. Mr. 
Robson is not just the man that I should have selected to play the part 
of the impassioned Gadfly, but he is very enthusiastic over it, and 
is going to make an unusually fine ‘* production.’” When the novel 
first appeared, everybody said that Mr. Richard Mansfield should 
play the part of the hero, but ‘‘ Cyrano’”’ has taken the whole of his 
attention, and so has given Mr. Robson his opportunity. 


7 1 


Another book from which a play is to be made is ‘‘ David Harum,”’ 
one of the most successful novels on Messrs. Appleton & Co.’s list. 
I believe this will be produced in the fall also. David Harum ought to 
be as good an acting part, if not better than, Puddin’head Wilson. 
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This excellent portrait of the distinguished paleontologist, whose 
unpaid service at Yale College did so much to strengthen the position 
of that university in 
the educational 
world, was made in 
this city only about a 
year ago. Professor 
Marsh himself was 
greatly pleased with 
it. One of the most 
gratifying | compli- 
ments that this bril- 
liant investigator ever 
received—and he was 
not without honor in 
his own country and 
abroad—was a letter 
from Darwin, saying 
that his discoveries 
of extinct reptiles 
and other prehistoric 
monsters in America 
had contributed more 
to the support of the 
theory of evolution 
than any other work 
that had been done 
in twenty years. Pro- 
fessor Marsh served 
the Government, as well as his university, without thought of pecuniary 
compensation, and found at least one occasion to render an important 
public service in another field than that of science. 

1 

Mr. Lane’s new quarterly, Zhe Anglo-Saxon, which will be edited 
by Lady Randolph Churchill, and will appear in June, is something of 
a reaction from the low-priced periodicals of the day. It will cost $6 
per number, which will make it the highest-priced magazine published, 
and will contain about two hundred and fifty pages, with illustrations 
in the shape of photogravures, wood engravings, and lithographs. It 
will be bound in leather, and, to all intents and purposes, be a book. 
The cover design will be different with every issue, each being copied 
from some volume in the British Museum. Mr. Lane thinks that one 
great strength of this quarterly, aside from Lady Randolph’s ability as 
an editor, will be the publication of letters and documents derived from 
unpublished family papers yet extant in many English country houses, 
as well as in American and Colonial homes, the historical value of which 
can hardly be stated. 
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Mr. Lane is about to publish a new edition of Gilbert White’s 
‘* Natural History of Selborne,’’ to be edited by Mr. Grant Allen. 
I don’t know that Mr. Allen is just the man I should have chosen 
to edit the book, but I certainly would have chosen Mr. Edmund 
H. New as its illustrator, for I am the happy possessor of a copy of the 
‘* Compleat Angler ’’ illustrated by him, and I know of few illustrators 
whose work is more thoroughly satisfying. The ‘‘ Natural History’”’ 
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and the ‘‘ Compleat Angler’’ will be companion volumes. White’s 
‘* Observations on Nature’’ and ‘‘ Poems’’ will be included in. this 
volume; also, some interesting and hitherto unpublished notes by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, recently discovered in the archives of the 
British Museum. 


Copyright, 1899, by The Century Co. 





REV. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 





Courtesy of The Century Co. 
DAVID GRAY 


Dr. William Barry is not the rector of ‘‘ St. Thomas Equinus,’’ but 
there is no reason why his portrait should not stand side by side with 
that of Mr. Gray, the inventor of that ‘‘sporty’’ parish. The 
clergyman shows as great a knowledge of the world in his novel, ‘‘ The 
Two Standards,’ as does Mr. Gray in his ‘‘ Gallops.’’ . Both authors 
are published by the same firm, The Century Co. 


7 7 


We are to have a new edition of Mark Twain’s works, the Autograph 
Edition, it is called, and it will be published by The American Pub- 
. lishing Company of Hartford, Conn., Mr. Clemens’s original publisher. 
The specimen pages that I have received are printed in bold; clear type 
on excellent paper, which, according to the announcement, bears the 
water-mark ‘‘ Clemens,’’ but holding these pages up to the light, I see 
that the ‘‘ Mark’’ is that of ‘‘ Twain.’’ Mr. Brander Matthews, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a lusty and sturdy champion of true Americanism,’’ has 
written an introduction to this edition, for which Mr. Clemens has pro- 
vided a new preface. [Illustrations will be furnished by Messrs. Peter 
Newell, T. de Thulstrup, Dielman, Smedley, Kemble, Du Mond, and 
J. G. Brown, who, I believe, will in the pages of ‘* Tom Sawyer”’ 
make his first appearance as an illustrator. 
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Mr. McClure’s latest discovery is the author of ‘‘ McTeague,’’ Mr. 
Frank Norris. Mr. Norris was one of the editors of Zhe Wave, an 
interesting periodical published 
in San Francisco. To meet the 
requirements of his paper he 
wrote a serial called ‘‘ Moran, 
of the Lady Letty.”’ Mr. Mc- 
Clure saw it and he sent for its 
author, who came as quickly as 
most young authors do when the 
call is to New York. Mr. How- 
ells, who also has the true sports- 
man’s sense where American 
literature is concerned, had his 
genial eye on the young man. 
He found a ‘‘new thrill’’ in Mr. 
Norris’s work and he said so 
in print. Now ‘‘ McTeague,”’ 
which I believe was actually 
written before the other book, 
has appeared, and everybody is 
talking about this strange and 
impressive story. It is not a pleasant story, but when I began read, 
ing it I went on to the end without laying it down, though the clock 
warned me that the small hours had set in. It is a realistic story, 
horribly realistic, but it is never coarse; it is also a strong story, and 
yet it has none of those peculiarities that some young authors, and 
some old ones too, I regret to say, seem to think the ear-marks of 
strength. Mr. Norris, who I believe is only eight and twenty, has a fu- 
ture before him. As we are so fond of names of comparison in this coun- 
try, I should say that he might be called the American Balzac. A 
re-reading of the chapter describing the wedding of McTeague and 
Trina has confirmed me in this opinion. 





MR. FRANK NORRIS 


A serial from the pen of Miss Mary Johnston, the author of that 
very successful novel, “ Prisoners of Hope,” begins in the June number 
of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. Miss Johnston’s new story deals with an 
earlier period of Virginian history, the time of John Rolfe, the husband 
of Pocahontas ; and its freshness and vigor, the originality of its plot, 
and the exciting nature of its scenes from chapter to chapter make it 
particularly suitable for serial publication. 


I notice that Mrs. Kate Chopin’s new book bears the same title that 
Mr. Walker has given the Tolstoy serial now running through the 
columns of The Cosmopolitan—‘‘ The Awakening.’’ I suppose, as Mrs. 
Chopin’s book was written before. the announcement of the Tolstoy 
story, that the title belongs to her. 
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What do you think of a business run to the debasement of its 
patrons, and those patrons supposed to be the youth and flower of our 
country ? Can you imagine any more nefarious practice than that of 
enticing young men from the path of rectitude ?—of catching them 
in their student days and trying to sell them, to pass off as their own 
work, the work of others? And yet there is a firm in Ohio that offers 
to sell essays, sermons, and other work to be palmed off by the buyer 
as original. One of the circulars of this firm has been sent me by an 
indignant college professor: 


‘* We are at the present, as in the past, supplying the busy students 
of the country with all kinds of Literary Productions. We still con- 
tinue to furnish the highest quality of Literary Work at the very lowest 
rate. We are no strangers to the educational institutions of the 
country, and our work is becoming more and more a necessity to the 
student as he becomes a specialist in education, and to the man who, 
as the victim of circumstances, is forced to perform literary labors for 
which he has neither the time nor the adaptability. Our increasing 
business will testify to the truth of this statement, as well as to the 
merits of our work. In the last eighteen years, during which time we 
have been conducting this business, it has increased from a merely 
local institution to the limits of the English-speaking world. 

** Of you, who have not patronized us before, we ask nothing but a 
trial. We do not ask you to speculate upon the question of our honesty. 
We require no money in advance. Our prices are as follows: High 
School Orations and Essays, $3 to $8. College Essays, Orations, and 
Debates, $3 to $15. Political Speeches, $10 to $30. Lectures, $10 
to $50. Sermons, from 50 cents to $25. Our work we guarantee 
original, with the exception of the low-priced sermons, (See enclosed 
letter.) 

‘** We are, Yours confidentially.”’ 


Where is the Society for the Suppression of Vice? Has it no agents 
in the State of Ohio! 
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The author of ‘‘ My Lady’s Slipper’”’ clings to her maiden name 
when she writes, but everyone knows that Dora Sigerson is now Mrs. 
Clement K. Shorter. Her latest volume of poems is reviewed in 
another column. 

a 


A young Englishwoman who went to see the Puvis de Chavannes 
paintings at the Sorbonne, lately, had an amusing experience. When 
the time came for her to go home, she found the door locked, and it 
was not opened till five minutes later. The explanation given by the 
concierge was, that she always locked the door on visitors to this room, 
as it took half an hour to see the paintings properly, and young ladies 
were apt to hurry away in ten or fifteen minutes. It is just conceivable 
that the guardian’s precaution sprang less from her declared interest 
in art than from a fear lest the visitor should escape in her absence 
without the payment of the pour-boire that is as necessary in Paris as 
in New York. 
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The young Swedish novelist, Miss Selma Lagerléf, a translation of 
‘whose novels, ‘‘ Gésta Berling’s Saga’’ and ‘‘ ‘The Miracles of Anti- 
christ,’’ are published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co., is a native 
of Wermland. The Lagerléfs 
are a family of some social im- 
portance, and include many 
members who have made their 
mark as physicians and clergy- 
men. Miss Lagerléf’s father was 
at one time a man of means, and 
owned an estate at Embervik. 
It was on the beautiful little Lake 
Fryken, distant some five miles 
from Carlstad, that the novelist 
was born and lived until, at her 
father’s death, the family found 
themselves in somewhat strait- 
ened circumstances, when she 
Sinaia Sct Union, ko. obtained a situation as teacher at 
MISS SELMA LAGERLOF Skarne, in the south of Sweden. 
It was at this period, about five 
years ago, that she aroused the Swedish public by her collection 
of ‘‘ Gésta Berling’s Saga,’’ for which she was rewarded with a 
prize, and which was reviewed at some length in a recent number of 
THE Critic. It was, I believe, through the Crown Prince that she 
was enabled to study in Italy. This accounts for the fact that ‘‘ ‘The 
Miracles of Antichrist’’ is a Sicilian novel. Miss Pauline Bancroft 
Flach, a granddaughter of George Bancroft, the historian, has trans- 
lated both of Miss Lagerléf’s stories. 
> 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., who are now the publishers of Miss 
Wormeley’s unapproachable translations of Balzac, announce a complete 
and uniform edition of the novels, romances, and memoirs of Alphonse 
Daudet, to be complete in twenty-four volumes, with. illustrations 
specially made by French artists forthis edition. A general introduc- 
tion to the edition has been made by Prof. Brander Matthews, and a 
critical introduction will be printed in each volume of the series. No 
one translator will do all the books, the work being divided among a 
number, including Miss Wormeley, Mr. Charles de Kay, Mr. George 
Burnham Ives, and others. 
2 


Much to my surprise, I find in the London Weekly Sun a refer- 
ence to Mr. W. D. Howells as editor of Zhe Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
and to Zhe Century, which, ‘‘ under the skilful editorship of Mr.-E. C. 
Stedman, is becoming one of the most interesting and important pub- 
lications of the day.’”’ 
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How the publishers of school-books must bless Assemblyman 
O’Connor for his lively interest in their behalf. After July 1, 1899, 
he wants all school-books that have been in use for six months or more 
to be burned. This semi-annual holocaust is, he declares, in the 
interest of health and not of the school-book publishers. When one 
sees the fight of the present generation against germs and microbes he 
wonders that he ever had any ancestors. 





TWO STANZAS FROM MR. KIPLING’S “‘ THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN,” 
WRITTEN IN POINT PRINT 


Miss Josephine B. Cobb, Publisher for the Blind, at 44 North 4th 
Street, Philadelphia, has sent me a copy of Zhe Point Print Standard, 
a magazine for the sightless. It contains Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The 
White Man’s Burden,’’ in point print. As it is entirely different from 
the usual print for the blind, I have reproduced two stanzas from the 
poem. 

22 , 

According to the London Academy the first word given by Mr. 
Kipling to the outside world after his illness was ‘* Yes.’’ It was his 
reply to a cablegram asking him if he would join the committee of the 
William Black Memorial Fund. The second communication was the 
following note given out to the press: 


‘* HOTEL GRENOBLE, Easter Day, 1899. 


** DEAR S1R:—Will you allow me through your columns to attempt 
some acknowledgment of the wonderful sympathy, affection, and kind- 
ness shown toward me during my recent illness, as well as the unfailing 
courtesy that controlled its expression? I am not strong enough to 
answer letters in detail, so I must take this means of thanking, as 
humbly as sincerely, the countless people of good-will throughout the 
world who have put me under a debt I can never hope to repay. 

** Faithfully yours, 


‘*RupDYARD KIPLING.”’ 
26 
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A more characteristic letter is that written by Mr. Kipling to a 
bereaved father, a quotation from which is published in Mr. O’Connor’s 
strangely named paper, JZ. A. P.: 


‘* As to the matter which you have done me the honor to tell me, 
I can only sympathize most deeply and sorrowfully. People say that 
that kind of wound heals. It doesn’t. It only skins over; but there 
is at least some black consolation to be got from the old and bitter 
thought that the boy is safe from the chances of the after-years. I 
don’t know that that helps, unless you happen to know some man who 
is under deeper sorrow than yours—a man, say, who has watched the 
child of his begetting go body and soul to the Devil, and feels that he 
is responsible. But it is the mother that bore him who suffers most 
when the young life goes out.”’ 
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Still harping on Kipling. Here are the lines written by him and 
sent with a set of his books to Captain Robley D. Evans: 


** Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen, 
But you sit up in a conning-tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


** Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine, 
But you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


** Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 
But you can handle a ten-inch gun, 
To carry seven mile. 


** To him that hath shall be given, 
And that ’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent.”’ 


7 4 
The Doubleday & McClure Company will publish immediately, 
under the title of ‘‘ From Sea to Sea,’’ the collected letters of travel 
which Mr. Kipling has written at different times between 1890 and 
1898. The book will include hitherto unpublished matter as well as 
an accurate text (for the first time) of the ‘‘ American Notes,”’ etc. 


2 


An English exchange thinks that ‘‘ it would be interesting to know 
in what manner Mr. Kipling’s illness has affected the sale of his 
books.’’ I cannot speak for the English market, but I happen to know 
that they have had an enormous boom in this country. 

wz 

A new Kipling publication is on the market. It is published in 
Boston by Messrs. Charles E. Brown & Co., and leads off with ‘‘ My 
Lord the Elephant,’’ neatly printed in a red-covered pamphlet. ‘‘ Re- 
cessional ’’ is printed on one cover and ‘‘ The Vampire ’’ on the other. 
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I have been asked by a reader of the Lounger to print the following 
lines which appeared recently in the London Zimes, signed J. O. C.: 


*¢To Rudyard Kipling, Esq., from Thomas Atkins 


‘* There ’s a reg’ lar run on papers since we ’eard that you was ill; 
An’ you might be in a ’orspital, the barricks is so still; 
We ’ave all been mighty anxious since we ’eard it on parade; 
An’ we ain’t no cowards neither, but I own we was afraid. 


“* An’ we all prayed ’ard and earnest: 
‘O Gawd, don’t take him yet! 
Just let ’im stop and ’elp us; 
An’ warn, “ Lest we forget!’’’ 


‘The sergeant said: ‘’E won’t get round. It ’s ‘three rounds 
blank ’ for ’im! 
*E won’t write no more stories!’ And our ’opes was bloomin’ dim. 
But you ’ad always ’elped T. Atkins, an’ though things did look 
blue— 
Well! we ain’t much ’ands at prayin’, but we did our best for you. 


‘* *°E must n’t die; we want ’im! 
O Gawd, don’t take ’im yet; 
Spare ‘im a little longer! 
’E wrote “‘ Lest we forget! ’’’ 


- 


‘* We ’eard that you was fightin’ ’ard—just as we knew you would; 
But we ’ardly ’oped you ’d turn ’is flank; they said you ’ardly could. 
But the news ’as come this mornin’, an’ I ’m writin’ ’ere to say, 
There ’s no British son more ’appy than your old friend Thomas A. 


‘**O Gawd, we ’re all so grateful 
You ’ave left ’im with us yet, 
To ’old us in, and ’alt us, 
Lest we, lest we forget!’ ”’ 


2 
The London Outlook has had the happy thought to review ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley ’’ in his own language. ‘‘ Iligint Readin’ ’’ it calls the book, 


and continues in this fashion: 


‘* « Sir,’ says I to me able Edithor, ‘ sir,’ I says, ‘ there ’s a book iv 
American-Irish humor and bells-letthry,’ says I, ‘ entitled ‘‘ Mr. Dooley 
in Pace and War,’’’ says I. ‘’T is a wurrk, sir,’ says I, ‘ which is 
havin’ a tremenjus sale on th’ American continent,’ I says, ‘ an’ which 
is likewise callin’ foorth the war-rmest incoomims iv th’ colored and 
litthry press at home,’ says I. ‘ Now if so be,’ says I, ‘ as ye happen 
to want a re-view of that same,’ says I, ‘ here sthands the boy that will 
do ’t f’r ye on ter-rms,’ says I. ‘ But,’ says me able Edithor, ‘ ye ‘re 
not a Selt,’ says he. ‘ Divvle a bit,’ says I. ‘F’r all that,’ I says, 
‘I’ve as much criticul fackilty—no more, mark ye—as much criticul 
fackilty as anny Selt that iver come out iv Seltery,’ I says. An’ 
that’s so. It is that. . . . An’ he gimme the book, bedad— 
a squarish, stocky vollum sicklied o’er with a pale green imerald 
binedin’, th’ pallor no doubt bein’ simbollic iv America, an’ th’ 
imerald, iv Ireland. Rethirin’ in th’ best iv ordher, I sthrode try- 
umfintly to me ilicthric ca-ab, yelt ‘Meeda Vale’ to the la-ad on 
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the box, set me fut aginst the front windy, lit me see-gar—ye cannot 
re-view nicely without a see-gar—and perceeded with thrimblin’ hands 
and disthcreeminatin’ eye to examine Misther Dooley’s coriskeetin’ 
pages. An’ begorra, how they do shparkle—gems and jools iv spon- 
teenous wit, drollry, irny, sar-rksm, it-sittery, followin’ onto wan 
another in iligint paroors at the rate, mebbe, iv three to foor paroors 


to th’ page. 
7 


After offering ‘‘ a spicimin exthract’’ the reviewer goes on to say: 


‘*In pace as in war, Misther Dooley’s sintimints are the sintimints 
iv a highly cultiveeted an’ sintillatin’ indivijooality. He writes with 
aqual flooincy, iv polismen an’ iv pothry, iv anarchists an’ the decad- 
ence of Greece, iv the hero in politics an’ the power iv love,:iv the 
French charractur and Christmas gifts, an’ like a feemous cumpathrite 
iv his, he touches nawthin’ that he does not adorrn. What writer iv 
our own time, unless it be Misther Augusteen Birrell himsilf, cud have 
given us sich a masterly obiter dicter on books asthis? . . . On 
the whool, ‘ Mr. Dooley in Pace and War’ can be onhisiteetinly com- 
mended to all pathrites, whether hot or cowld, an’ aqually to all persons 
who have an appreciation iv the jaynius iv the disthressful people, an’ 
to all persons with sinse enough to laugh at the thruly funny. An’ 
whin the book pinithrates into the House of Commons Library, ye may 
witness—if ye have good eyesight—the spectacle iv Misther Tim 
Healey and Misther Jirild Balfoor spinnin’ ha’pence f’r the nixt 
readin’ iv it.” 
2 


My approval of the Grolier Club’s reading of the last line of stanza 
liii. of the Rubaiyat has aroused a tiny tempest among Omarians. 
Letters on the subject have been reaching me at intervals, and I fear 
that I am regarded asa Philistine. One correspondent writes to me in 
the following strain: 


**T notice that the Lounger in your March issue quotes with 
approval the new reading of the Grolier edition of the Rubaiyat, 


*** To-morrow, when You shall be You no more ?’ 


The language of that poem is so delicately and artificially wrought that 
any even the slightest change is of considerable importance. I for my 
part, and probably all your readers, would be glad to know whether 
the old reading, ‘ You when shall be You no more,’ is really a misprint, 
and on what authority the change is made. To me the alteration 
reduces a strong line to flat prose. I note, moreover, that such a mis- 
print is one that no printer would be likely to make, and that the 
artificial language used throughout the poem fully justifies this inver- 
sion, which in Latin would be the natural order of emphasis. For 
other strong inversions compare stanzas xiv., xxxiv., Ixiv., Ixxvi.; 
compare also the omission of cam in stanza lix., and the Latin con- 
struction of involved clauses in lx.’’ 


As to the question whether the line as printed in nearly every 
edition is a misprint or not, I can give no decisive answer. I believe 
the Grolier edition was reprinted from the Quaritch text, but I am un- 
able to say that the Grolier reading is that of the Quaritch edition. My 
correspondent is certainly going far when he condemns the corrected 
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version as ‘‘ flat prose,’’ for it adds intelligibility to the stanza while 
taking nothing away from its music. As for the point raised about 
Latin construction, I fear that if English poets took to using the inver- 
sions of Latin verse, the result would be disastrous to poet and pub- 
lisher. Moreover, the arrangement preferred by my correspondent as 
being ‘‘ the natural order of emphasis’’ would not be good Latin, as 
he will perceive on reconsideration. For my part I don’t believe that 
FitzGerald ever thought about Latin construction in his paraphrasing 
of Omar—or indeed of any construction except that most fitted to 
express the original, and the inversions referred to in my correspond- 
ent’s letter are entirely due to the exigencies of rhyme and metrical 
grace. An examination of the stanzas mentioned will confirm this. 
Hence, if the transposition of a noun and an adverb lends clarity to, 
while in no way injuring, the original, why not transpose? At any 
rate, the inversion that obtains in the usual reading is just as likely to 
be a printer’s error as not, since transpositions in correcting a form on 
press or in moulding a page in the foundry often occur. 


Mr. Zangwill was more diplomatic in his interviews with American 
reporters than he has been with those representing English papers. 
Our ‘‘ hypersensitiveness ’’ he explains in this way: 


** The people are flattered by their politicians, from the President 
downwards. The gist of half their public speeches, delivered with a 
view to office or popular favor, is, ‘What an extraordinary and enlight- 
ened and cultured nation we are!’ No flattery, no office! Plain- 
speaking is unaccustomed diet,’’ he added, ‘‘ and therefore when I said 
a few commonplace things about the drama, for instance, things that 
I have already said without causing much remark on this side, their 
papers were full of it. The American drama is very much the same as 
ours, only worse.”’ 


Mr. Zangwill even laid his critical hands on our beloved Constitu- 
tion, hitting us over its shoulder. ‘‘It is more perfect,’’ he said, 
‘than the human beings for whose government it was.framed. The 
American people is one thing and their Constitution another. When 
the two clash you get absurdity. No people in the world could live 
up to such aconstitution.’” Mr. Zangwill has dared to say all this and 
at the same time to announce his intention of returning to us in 
August. He will see how he has exaggerated our ‘‘ hypersensitive- 
ness,’’ however, by the cordiality of our reception of him and of his 
play—if it be a good one. If it is n’t we will say so just as frankly as 
though he had not criticised us. 


oBhee 
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Thackeray’s Contributions to ‘‘ Punch”’ 
I 


1842-1844 






eh Sete HACKERAY’S first contribution to 

rae Punch, according to Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, was ‘‘ The Legend of 
Jawbrahim-Heraudee,’’ which appeared 
in the number for June 18, 1842. Mr. 
Athol Mayhew, however, in ‘‘A Jorum of 
Punch,”’ states that Thackeray wrote ‘‘A 
Fair Offer’’ in Punch for July 31, 1841 
(Vol. I., p. 33). While it is entirely pos- 
- sible that Thackeray may have written 
‘* A Fair Offer,’’ yet the matter and the 
manner are not so characteristic of our 
author that it might not have been written by another. Mr. Spielmann 
has devoted systematic labor for many years to the discovery of the 
authorship of the contributions to Punch, and has had the advantage 
of consulting the correspondence and records of Landells, Bradbury 
& Evans, and others, and therefore his marked copy of Punch must, 
after all, be received and respected as our High Court of Appeals on 
these questions. It is to be hoped that Mr. Spielmann will ere long 
publish an authoritative list of Thackeray’s contributions. There 
seems to be no question, however, that the initial T in the number for 
June 18, 1842, reproduced for the first time in Zhe Strand Magazine 
for February, 1899, and appearing above, is the first sketch by 
Thackeray to be found in the pages of Punch. 

** Miss Tickletoby’s Lectures on English History ’’ began in the 
number for July 2, 1842, to die prematurely on the rst of October 
following, by special request of the editor. The eleven numbers of 
this series, with twenty-three of Thackeray’s sketches, were reprinted 
for the first time in the volume of ‘‘ Contributions to Punch ’’ in 1886. 
Responding to the editor’s request for the cessation of the Tickletoby 
papers, Thackeray, acquiescing gracefully to the inevitable, hopes that 
he may “‘ find some other matter more suitable to the paper, in which 
case,”’ he adds, ‘‘ I shall make another attempt upon Pumch.’’ Less 
than a month before ‘‘ The Legend of Jawbrahim-Heraudee’’ appeared, 
Edward Fitzgerald, writing on May 22, 1842, to W. F. Pollack, says, 
“* Tell Thackeray not to go into Punch yet.’’ But Thackeray did go 
into Punch notwithstanding, and finding before long ‘‘ some other 
matter more suitable to the paper,’’ ultimately settled down in his chair 
as a regular member of the staff, and for some years was looked upon 
by the public as the incarnation of Punch himself. While ‘‘ Tickle- 
toby ’’ was appearing, and later in the same volume, one may find 
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several sketches quite in Thackeray’s manner, and which may be by 
him, but ‘‘ Mr. Spec’s Remonstrance,’’ in the 
number for February 11, 1843, is the next con- 
tribution to be certainly identified, at the present 
time, as by him. It was first reprinted in the 
volume for 1886. 

On March 25, 1843, we find a sketch by Thack- 
eray of special interest, as it marks the first appear- 
ance of the immortal ‘‘ Specs’’ as Thackeray’s sign 
manual, It serves to illustrate a brief article on 
‘* The Cabinet and Colonel Sibthorp,’’ the text of which was appar- 
ently not the work of our author. The sketch is reprinted here for 
the first time. 


F a 








APOLEON THE GREAT is given the bene- 
fit of a sketch in the number for April 29, 
1843, illustrating a paper on ‘‘ The Astley- 
Napoleon Museum,”’ which was then attract- 
ing some attention from the public. The 
exhibition of the relics at Egyptian Hall 
impelled Mr. Punch to draw attention to 
Mr. Gomersal’s interesting collection at his 
residence. ‘‘ The museum,’’ we are told, 
*“ occupies nearly the whole of a chest-of- 
drawers and three band-boxes. In the top 
drawer is the gray greatcoat worn by Mr. 
Gomersal at the battle of Waterloo. This 
telic is greatly enhanced in value by the 
finger-marks stained with snuff on a portion of the skirt; all of which 
are in fine preservation. The public will appreciate the value of the 
snuff stains, when it is remembered that it was in taking large quanti- 
ties of snuff, and wiping his fingers on his coat, the chief resemblance 
consisted between Mr. Gomersal and the Emperor. In the same 
drawer is a copy of the call to the first rehearsal of the piece of the 
‘Burning of Moscow.’ There is no date to it, and it is without any 
signature, but it forms an important link in the chain when taken in 
connection with other documents. 


‘ 


* SECOND, THIRD, AND BOTTOM DRAWERS 


‘*In this department of the museum are the celebrated white pan- 
taloons worn by Mr. Gomersal at Lodi, and afterwards torn in the 
struggle at Austerlitz. There is also the property-telescope, through 
which he was accustomed to declare that he saw Bliicher and the Prus- 
sians galloping over the hills, while he was all the while winking at the 
prompter—a piece of coolness and self-possession on the part of Gom- 
ersal that would have done honor to Bonaparte.”’ 

A description of the contents of the band-boxes follows, disclosing 
equally interesting material. Mr. Gomersal was an actor taking the 
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part of Napoleon in a highly melodramatic play of ‘‘ The Battle of 
Waterloo,’’ and Punch declares that he was ‘‘so thoroughly imbued 
with the sense of his own Napoleonism, that in a fit of patriotism he 
one day went to the War Office and declared himself a prisoner.’’ In 
the same number we have another bit of Thackeray’s early work with 
Lord Brougham as the hero. The sketch is undeniably Thackeray’s, 
and in my judgment the brief text also. 


“ADVERTISEMENT 
‘TO PERSONS IN WANT OF A BROUGHAM 


” HENRY VAUX respectfully informs the Public that he has on hire 
a very capital 





HACK BROUGHAM 


It was considered a few years ago the completest thing upon town, 
although it is at present a little crazy. Any kind of jobs undertaken, 
and the respectability of parties engaging ‘the hack’ of no conse- 
quence. For further particulars apply to H. V., House of Lords.’’ 
In the numbers for May 13th and 2oth there are two papers on ‘‘A 
Turkish Letter concerning the Divertissement ‘ Les Houris,’’’ with 
three sketches by Thackeray. These two papers have been reprinted 
only in the edition of the works published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1889 (Vol. XXI., pp. 199-204), though, for 
some reason or other, they give but one out of the three sketches. 
One of the missing sketches does duty as a tailpiece to this article. In 
the number for May zoth we also have the ‘‘ Assumption of Aristoc- 
racy,’’ which Mr. Spielmann tells us was sent in by Gilbert 4 Becket. 
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The sketch which accompanies it but distantly illustrates the text, and 
the drawing and its inscription are clearly by Thackeray. 





ASSUMPTION OF ARISTOCRACY 





‘*@IVE THAT CARD TO YOUR MASTER, AND SAY A GENTLEMAN 
WANTS TO SEE HIM” 


In both volumes for 1843 there are numerous paragraphs devoted 
to Punch’s particular friend, Mr. Jenkins of the Morning Post, some 
of which were contributed by Jerrold and some by Thackeray, though 
Mr. Spielmann has thus far identified for us only one of these as cer- 
tainly by Thackeray, to wit: ‘‘ Punch’s Parting Tribute to Jenkins,”’ 
on September 16, 1843 (Vol. V., p. 123). , The illustration which ac- 
companies this remarkable tribute is not by Thackeray, but by W. 
Brown; our author, however, is to be credited with the following lines 
in ‘* Jenkins-French ’’: 


** Oh! Jenkins, homme du peuple—mangez bien,* 
Désormais avec toi nous ferons rien, 
Vous étes tout usé—chose qui montre la corde,t 
Nos lecteurs étaient mal de toi d’abord: 
Allez-vous-en—votre baton coupez vite, 
En Ponch jamais votre nom désormais sera dite.’’ 


In the number for July 8th there is a burlesque of Mr..George 
Robins’s peculiar methods of advertising, which, for no apparent 
reason, is adorned with a capital’sketch by Thackeray of a card-party. 


* Mangez bien is a Jenkinsonian French expression signifying literally—fare well. 
+ A threadbare subject. The Jenkinsonian French for “ threadbare” being gui montre la corde, 
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The expressions of the three ladies as the only gentleman present plays 
the ace are irresistibly funny. 





A CARD-PARTY 


In the same volume appears ‘‘ The Flying Duke,”’ with two sketches 
by Thackeray reprinted in ‘‘ Contributions to Punch,’’ 1886, though 
Mr. Spielmann says that the lines were by Perceval Leigh. ‘‘ Punch’s 
Condensed Magazine ’’ in the number for December 9, 1843, has two 
Thackeray drawings with text. Here, I think, we find the germ of the 
Prize Novelists of 1847, in the extracts from ‘‘ The Life and Adventures 
of Walter Flyleaf,’’ and from ‘‘ De Courcy. By Lady Cursington,’’ 
the latter a tribute to the Countess of Blessington. 


i e a 





DE COURCY AND VAVASOUR 
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In the sketch which we reproduce on page 410, De Courcy and his 
friend Vavasour are smoking a cigar together in the Café Strezzi at 
Florence, and both are thinking of the Lady Harriett, who is staying 
near Fiesole. Surely the fat one is De Courcy. 

“Recollections of the Opera’’ appeared on October 28th, with a 
sketch by Thackeray. Neither sketch nor ballad has ever been 
reprinted or even noticed by the bibliographers, with the exception 
only that the verses, barring the last two stanzas, were reprinted in the 
‘‘ Explanatory Notes to the Book of Snobs,’’ by Mr. H. Eitrem, pub- 
lished in Kristiania, in 1897. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OPERA 


** I ’ve known a god on clouds of gauze 
With patience hear a people’s prayer, 
And, bending to the pit’s applause, 
Wait while the priest repeats the air. 


** I ’ve seen a black-wigg’d Jove hurl down 
A thunderbolt along a wire, 
To burn some distant canvas town, 
Which—how vexatious!—won’t catch fire. 


** T ’ve known a tyrant doom a maid 
(With trills and roudades many a score) 
To instant death. She, sore afraid, 
Sings; and the audience cries ‘ Encore!’ 
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‘** I’ve seen two warriors in a rage 
Draw glist’ning swords, and—awful sight!— 
Meet face to face upon the stage 
To sing a song but not to fight! 


“* I ve heard a king exclaim ‘ To arms!’ 
Some twenty times, yet still remain; 
I ’ve known his army midst alarms, 
Help by a bass their monarch’s strain. 


** I ’ve known a hero wounded sore 
With well-tuned voice his foes defy; 
And warbling stoutly on the floor, 
With the last flourish fall and die. 


‘* I ’ve seen a mermaid dress’d in blue; 
I ’ve seen a Cupid burn a wing; 
I ’ve known a Neptune lose a shoe; 
I ’ve heard a guilty spectre sing. 


** I’ve seen, spectators of a dance, 
Two Brahmins, Mahomet, the Cid, 
Four Pagan kings, four knights of France, 
Jove and the Muses—scene Madrid.”’ 


Edward Fitzgerald, writing on May 24, 1844, to Frederic Tenny- 
son, says: ‘‘I see in Punch a humourous catalogue of supposed 
pictures; Prince Albert’s favourite spaniel and boot-jack, the Queen’s 
Macaw with a Muffin, etc., by LandSeer, etc., in which I recognize 
Thackeray’s fancy.’’ The item here referred to is entitled ‘‘ Academy 
Exhibition,’’ and appeared in Punch on May 15th. Here are some of 
the works of art described: 

‘691. Portrait of the Hat of His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT; 
with His Royal Highness’s favourite boot-jack. His Royal Highness’s 
Persian Wolf-dog, Mirza, is lying on the latter, while the former is in 
the possession of His Royal Highness’s diminutive spaniel, Miss Kip- 
LuMY.—Sandseer, R. A. ‘ 

** This magnificent piece of Art has all that Mastery of execution, 
that chiaroscurosity of handling—above all, that thrilling, dramatic 
interest which distinguishes the most popular of our painters. The 
gallant Wolf-hound of Irawn sits scowling over the utensil of the con- 
sort of England’s Sovereign, which seems to say, ‘Nemo me impune 
lacessit.’ The boot-jack is a miracle of art—had we not worn Bluch- 
ers, in good sooth we should have been tempted to try it; so marvellous 
is the illusion produced. As for the little spaniel, Miss KipLumy, what 
can we say, but that she is a perfect love? The biscuit she holds in 
her mouth may have been painted by a Sandseer but we vow must have 
been designed by a LEMANN;; it is one of the sort usually sold at three 
apenny. The fluff of the hat is handled with a gossamer lightness, 
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and the maker's name is a complete illusion. This work stamps Mr. 
SANDSEER not only as a great delineator, but a noble and exquisite poet. 
‘*25. The Highland Luncheon. 


** * Gin a’ the binks that fa’ your body, 
Your bubbly Jock and winsome poddie, 
Your lilting, filting, linkum doddie, 

Should gar your ee.’ 


The words of the Ayrshire bard were never more admirably illus- 
trated. The tail of the Kelpie in the distance is, perhaps, a /i##/e out 
of drawing; but the Stot is the very picture of life; and the mutton- 
ham with which the sheep-dog (both are likenesses of eminent political 
characters) is running away, is unparalleled. 

** 34. A Typhoon bursting in a simoon over the whirlpool of Mael- 
strom, Norway, with a ship on fire, an eclipse, and the effect of a lunar 
rainbow. 


***O Art, how vast thy misty wonders are, 
To those who roam upon the extraordinary deep; 
Maelstrom, thy hand is here.’ 


From an unpublished poem. 


** 906. Colossal figure of George Blodder Rodgmore, Esq., M.P., 
of Rodgmore Hall, painted on the occasion of the bill for inclosing 
Cowitch Common, and hung in the lower hall of that city. A grand, 
we had almost said, a stalactitic piece. Mr. Rodgmore is represented 
in a white waistcoat, and pepper-and-salt trousers, pointing to a scroll 
of papers, and as if looking up at a picture of the late eminent William 
Pitt; Rodgmore Park is seen in the distance, the trees tinted by 
autumn, and a whirlwind raging above them in the stormy sky. A 
curricle, probably containing Mrs. Blodder Rodgmore, completes the 
illusion. The Turkey carpet is a miracle of painting, and the seals 
hanging from the inexpressibles of the principal figure, are perfect 
wonders of pictorial skill. Our dictum is, Bravo, MR. PICKLEGILL!”’ 

The well-known ‘‘ History of the Next French Revolution ’’ appears 
in the earlier numbers of Punch for 1844, beginning on February 24th 
and ending April zoth. In the number for May 18th there is a solemn 
announcement that an effort is to be made in the London Clubs to erect 
a statue to Beau Brummel in Trafalgar Square. The text has never 
been reprinted to my knowledge, excepting only in Littell’s Living Age 
for June 15, 1844, and the sketch is here reproduced for the first time. 
This is the first hint we find in Thackeray’s writings of his interest in 
the Four Georges. When the lectures were prepared in 1855 for 
delivery in America, there were not wanting those who said and be- 
lieved that Thackeray was but uttering sentiments that might be 
expected to be pleasing to Republican ears for the gain there was in 
it. This paper, on’ the other hand, coupled with that on “‘ The 
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Georges”’ in Punch for October 11, 1845, showed that he had held 
the same views on these august sovereigns years before a trip to 
America could have been contemplated as a possibility. The latter 
paper was reprinted in the ‘‘ Contributions to Punch,”’ in 1886, and 
the former with its sketch may well be reproduced here. 
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‘““BEAU BRUMMELL’S STATUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


‘‘ PUNCH has received exclusive intelligence of a subscription 
which is now quietly going on at WHITE’s, at BROOKES’s, at the CARL- 
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BEAU BRUMMELL’S STATUE 


BRUMMELL, the man who in- 
vented starched neck-cloths, 
and gave its newest gloss to 


blacking. The sculptor, whose’ 


name we are not at present 
permitted to reveal, has sent in 





a drawing of the contemplated statue, which, 





carved in wood, we here present to the world 
at large. Brummell’s neck-cloths, the trophies of his life, are, it will 
be seen, chastely grouped behind him. 

** Trafalgar Square has very properly been selected as the place for 
the erection. There again will dwell in kindly neighborhood GrorcE 
THE Beau and GEORGE THE FourTH. Their lives were lovely, and their 
joint memories will be appropriately eternized in congenial bronze. The 
grandson of the pastrycook and the descendant of the Guelphs will be 
reconciled by the good offices of posterity and the peculiar virtues that 
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each possessed be brought out in stronger relief by the association. 
Looking at BRUMMELL, we shall remember, with glowing admiration, 
the man ‘who never failed in his tye.’ Beholding GrorcE THE 
FourTH, we shall not readily forget the man to whom all ties were 
equally indifferent. 

‘‘ Many and deep must be the reflections suggested by the two 
statues. GEORGE THE BEAu, by the force of his genius, made himself 
the master of a Prince. He taught Wales ‘what a coat was like.’ 
GEORGE THE KING, wanting royal blood, might have made himself mas- 
ter of journeyman tailors. GEORGE THE BEAU, in beggary, refused to 
sell the letters of his former friends. GEORGE THE KiNG, when Prince 
of Wales, sold his party at the first profitable opportunity. GEORGE 
THE Beau had wit. GEORGE THE KiNG had only malice. GEORGE THE 
Beau would make a joke for the joke’s sake. GEORGE THE KING 
‘hated without cause, and never forgave.’ GEORGE THE Beau felt 
compunction for his starving ‘washerwoman.’ GEORGE THE KING 
ran half a million of money in debt, and sending his bills to be paid 
by a starving people felt fornoone. We might go on with the parallel, 
but we believe we have said enough to show the great beauty of con- 
trast that must be revealed by the juxtaposition of BEAu BRUMMELL 
and the ‘ Fat Friend.’ It is whispered at some of the clubs that, in 
addition to the Beau’s statue in Trafalgar Square, there will be placed 
there the vera effigies of another of Kinc Grorcr’s early companions; 
namely that of the lamented Marquis of HERTrorp. There will still 
be wanting another statue for the one vacant corner. How is this 
corner to be filled ? At present we remember no person worthy of the 
post.—Yes, we have him: NicHo.as Suisse! ”’ 

The reference to the Marquis of Hertford at this time and in this 
connection is of special interest. All Thackerayans know that the 
“* suppressed woodcut "’ in Vanity Fair was presumed to be a striking 
likeness of a Marquis of Hertford. Mr. George Somes Layard, in the 
Pall Mail Magazine for January, 1899, identifies this noble as Francis, 
third Marquis of Hertford, who died in 1842. That this is correct 
there seems to be no doubt, and therefore when Thackeray, writing 
of Brummel and George the Fourth in May, 1844, suggests the pro- 
priety of placing near the statues of these two worthies ‘‘ that of the 
lamented Marquis of Hertford,’’ it shows clearly which marquis he 
had in mind, and in what estimation he held him. And again, Nicho- 
las Suisse, the fourth of this contemplated series of statues, was the 
confidential valet of my Lord Hertford. After the death of the mar- 
quis the executors claimed that vast sums were missing, and Master 
Nicholas was arrested on his way to the Continent. He was soon 
released, however, as the valet was prepared to show that his master 
had intrusted to him large sums of money to be expended in a manner 
which it would be neither expedient nor edifying to lay before the 
public. And further, is not Suisse close kin to Fiche, the confidential 
man of Lord Steyne? It is to be remembered that ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ 
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was already taking shape at this time in Thackeray’s mind, though the 
actual writing may not have begun until a few months later. 





“ THERE IS A TIE THAT BINDS US TO OUR HOMES.” 


( To be continued. ) 


FREDERICK S. DICKSON. 


At Daylight 


WHEN daylight fills 

The hollows of the hills, 
Like some strange wine 
Poured from a cup divine; 


When east to west 

Stands naked and confessed; 
When hope, dawn-eyed, 
That in the evening died, 


Walks close by me 

In manner sisterly,— 
Then almost, dear, 

I do believe thee here. 


Then almost, sweet, 

The years seem all a cheat; 
We ’re young together, love, 
And I am at thy feet. 


ni 


RICHARD BuRTON. 











Tolstoy 
How the Russian Novelist Lives and Works 


Count TotstToy is always an interesting subject for the writers of 
books, the interviewer, or the lecturer, and he seems to be particularly 
to the fore at the present moment. Everyone knows how his seventieth 
birthday was celebrated last winter in New York, but everyone may 
not know that since that time he has completed a novel which he not 
only believes will outrank any others that he has written, but into 
which he declares he has put more of himself, body and soul, than into 
any previous work. The story is called ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ and its 
tragic incidents are all true. He had it from the lips of one of the 
principal actors in it, and although it has been only recently written 
out it has been in possession of his mind for a long time. From what 
I have heard of this story it is exceptionally powerful, and it is also 
exceptionally realistic. It is not a story that can be read aloud in the 
family circle, nor, I should think, in any circle. It is for private 
reading, though for public discussion. It is to run serially through 
the pages of the Cosmopolitan Magazine beginning with the April num- 
ber, and will be published serially in England and: other countries at 
the same time. In the Cosmopolitan it is called ‘‘ The Awakening,’’ 
but Tolstoy’s title is ‘‘ Resurrection.’’ I imagine that the editors will 
have to do some wholesale expurgating, but then times have changed 
since the publication of ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,’’ and it may be that 
the blue pencil will not be so freely used as one might imagine. 

As has already been announced in THE Critic, the book will be 
published in this country in October by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
who have paid a tremendous price for the privilege. Tolstoy will not 
accept the money earned by this book for himself, but will give it all 
to the Doukhobortsi Emigration Fund. This is the only instance, 
certainly in late years, of his having taken money for any purpose for 
his books. 

An interesting forerunner to the novel is ‘‘ How Count Tolstoy 
Lives and Works,’’ translated from the Russian of P. A. Sergyeenko 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of which Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are 
the publishers. The author of the book met Tolstoy in 1892, and since 
then has visited him at his house in Moscow as well as at his estate at 
Yasnaya Polyana. His account of Tolstoy’s daily habits of work in 
the fields and with the pen are given from intimate knowledge. Miss 
Hapgood, who also enjoys the friendship of the Tolstoys, has translated 
the book and done her work particularly well, but why does she invari- 
ably speak of the novelist as ‘‘ L. N. Tolstoy’’? Seven times in three 
short paragraphs she gives him his initials. The style may be Russian, 
but it is not English, and when one is writing for English readers it 
seems to me that one should follow English custom. 

The first meeting between the author and Tolstoy took place in the 
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winter of 1892 at a friend’s house in Moscow. Mr. Sergyeenko 
describes the novelist as ‘‘ a gaunt old man, of medium stature, and 
with the typical face of a Russian peasant.’’ He wore ‘‘ ashort sheep- 
skin coat and tall felt boots.’’ As he entered the room and said 
‘*good morning,’’ he removed his felt cap and ‘‘ began to unwind 
from his throat a woollen scarf.’’ After removing his fur coat Mr. 
Sergyeenko observed that the great man was clad in ‘‘a dark gray 
flannel blouse with a wide, turn-down collar, displaying his sinewy 
neck at the curves of the head. He was breathing rather fast from 
his walk in the cold air, and his gray hair lay in damp, tumbled locks 


Tourguéneff Solohoub Tolstoy 
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COUNT TOLSTOY AND THE FRIENDS OF HIS YOUTH 


upon his temples. He had an alert, wide-awake air, held himself 
upright, and moved with quick, short steps, hardly bending his knees, 
which suggested the motion of a man sliding upon ice. He appeared 
neither older nor younger than his age,—he was then sixty-four,—and 
produced the impression of a well-preserved, energetic peasant. And 
his face, also, was a true peasant’s face: simple, rustic, with a broad 
nose, a weather-beaten skin, and thick, overhanging brows, from 
beneath which small, keen gray eyes peered sharply forth.”’ 

Tolstoy and Sergyeenko held an animated conversation on the sub- 
ject of drunkenness. The former did most of the talking: ‘‘ He talked 
without constraint, cleverly and picturesquely, in the same richly 
colored language in which he writes, easily reasoning and easily dis- 
cussing the most complicated situations. It was difficult to answer 
him. He seemed to have at his disposal a whole arsenal of the 
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clearest, boldest, most original, and utterly unexpected arguments, 
with pertinent comparisons and humorous interpolations, which in- 
voked involuntary laughter. Yet, nevertheless, I could not in the 
least agree with some of his positions, and I tried to reply. He refuted 
my objections on the instant, without ceasing to twirl the pencil, and 
hastily brought forward his own ideas, which breathed forth ingenuity, 
power, and passion.’’ After a while the ‘‘ bubbling samovar’’ was 
brought in and conversation became general. Tolstoy refused the tea 
and cakes, but he talked to his hostess about her ‘* work in wool,’’ and 
about a vegetarian kitchen one of the ladies was planning. 

Dolgo-Khamovnitcheskiy (Long-Weaver’s Lane) is where the Tol- 
stoys live in winter, and there is where the writer of this book soon 
went to pass an evening. They occupy a separate two-story wooden 
house belonging to the novelist’s son, Lyeff Lvovitch. The Tolstoys 
keep open house and they seem to have two sets of visitors. The 
servant at the door asks you whom you have come to sée—whether it 
is the Count or the Countess. Mr. Sergyeenko and his party had 
come to see the former, so they were conducted through the large hall 
into a narrow corridor where—I quote from the book— 


‘* We descended several steps, and found ourselves in a small, low- 
studded room, with an iron pipe extending across it close to the ceiling. 
This arrangement of the pipe is due to one of L. N. Tolstoy’s acquaint- 
ances; its peculiarity consists in the fact that, with the aid of a lamp, 
it ventilates, and, in part, heats the working cabinet capitally. Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch was sitting at a small writing-table, with his foot tucked 
up under him, engaged in writing something by the light of a candle. 
At our appearance he rose, and began to exchange courteous greeting, 
sometimes raising his hand on high, and lowering it again with a gentle 
movement; then he gave us seats, and began to talk about the book 
which lay open before him, and which he was reading after dinner.”’ 


By the dim light of the candle Mr. Sergyeenko was able to see that the 
room was 


‘**a small, almost square chamber wholly without decorations, with a 
low ceiling and broad windows, which looked out on the garden. Be- 
side one window stood a small, plain table covered with papers, and 
a half-empty book-case. Lyeff Nikolaevitch’s library is at Yasnaya 
Polyana, and in Moscow he keeps only reference books dealing with 
the subject on which he is working. In another corner of the study 
was a broad divan, covered with oil-cloth, and by the side of the divan 
stood a small, round table, and a few armchairs, and this constituted 
the entire furniture of the study, which recalled in its simplicity the 
workroom of Pascal, for whom L. Tolstoy cherishes a profound respect 
in general; and in many points he appears as the follower of the 
French philosopher in the matter of habits, as well as in the realm of 
thought.”’ 


Tolstoy was in ‘‘ an excellent frame of mind ’’ and talked and joked 
with his guests like any ordinary man, and is not, as many people sup- 


pose, ‘‘ locked up within himself and very gloomy.’’ While they were 
talking the Countess. Tolstoy came in and invited them all to tea 
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upstairs. She was then forty-eight years old, sixteen years younger 
than her husband, and she was the mother of thirteen children accord- 
ing to Mr. Sergyeen- 
¥. ear) one ae eee ko, fifteen according 
pe 7? 6s ae to Miss Hapgood. 
The Countess’s in- 
vitation was accept- 
ed, and they ad- 
journed to a large 
room where a num- 
ber of guests were 
assembled, and tea 
and games filled out 
the evening. Tol- 
stoy took no tea, but 
he joined in the 
games with dignified 
abandon. Then 
conversation was re- 
sumed and took a 
literary turn. Mr. 
Sergyeenko was sur- 
prised to find Tol- 
stoy blind to the 
beauties of Shake- 
speare: 














; He, “He never quotes 
Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell &.Co. him and does not re- 
COUNT AND COUNTESS TOLSTOY . enforce his speech 
with the winged 
thoughts in which Shakespeare is so rich. But, for example, Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch quite frequently introduced, in German, different poet- 
ical fragments from Goethe, although, at the same time, he does not 
belong to the latter’s warm admirers, but thoroughly shares Heine’s 
opinion, that Goethe is a great man in a silken coat. With Heine’s 
works L. N. made real acquaintance only of late, and was much 
carried away with them. In the midst of the most vehement conversa- 
tion he sometimes pauses and, raising his head, he recites in a masterly 
manner, in German, one of Heine’s poems which bears upon the con- 
versation. The poem entitled ‘‘ Lass die frommen Hypotesen’”’ 
pleases him in particular.”’ 


As is generally known, the relations between Tolstoy and Turgeneff 
were somewhat strained.- The following incident did not do much 
toward loosening the tension: 


‘In 1860 L. Tolstoy went to visit Turgeneff in the country. The 
latter, just at that time, had completed his romance ‘ Fathers and 
Children,’ and attributed great importance to his new work, expressing 
a desire to learn L. N. Tolstoy’s opinion of it. The latter took the 
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manuscript, lay down with it on the divan in the study, and began to 
read. But the romance appeared to him so artificially constructed and 
so insignificant in contents that he could not overcome the weariness 
which seized upon him, and—he fell asleep. ‘I awoke,’ he relates, 

‘ with a queer sort of sensation, and when I opened my eyes I beheld 
Turgeneff’s gigantic figure retiring from the study.’ ”’ 
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Mr. Sergyeenko describes with much particularity Tolstoy’s manner 
of writing: 

‘“* In his manner of working, Lyeff Nikolaevitch reminds one of the 
old painters. Having settled upon the plan of the work, and collected 
a great number of studies, he first makes a charcoal sketch, as it were, 
and writes rapidly, without thinking of particulars. He gives what he 
has thus written, to have a clean copy made, to Countess Sophia An- 
dreevna, or to one of his daughters, or to some one of his friends to 
whom this work will afford pleasure.’ 


Judging from the specimen of his manuscript here given, the devotion 
of his family and friends must be great. 

Tolstoy usually writes on ‘* quarto sheets of plain paper, of an 
inferior quality, in.a large involved hand, and sometimes covers as 
many as twenty pages in one day, which makes more than half a sheet 
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of printed matter. But he forms no fixed habits either in regard to 
paper or pens, and when one of the commercial firms hit upon the idea 
of launching upon the world the Tolstoy pen, it appeared that Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch had no opinion on that matter.’’ He works chiefly in the 
morning, between nine o’clock and three, because he regards that 
interval as the very best for work. It is almost impossible to get an 
interview with him at that time, if Countess Sophia Andreevna is at 
home. She ‘carefully guards his working hours, and one may say, 





Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
COUNT TOLSTOY AT WORK 
(From a sketch by L. Pasternak) 


without sinning, that she would even refuse to admit a king to Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch, if the king would interfere with his work. In this 
respect, it is not likely that any other Russian author has had so faith- 
ful a bodyguard as has Lyeff Nikolaevitch in the person of his anxious 
wife. But they differ in their views of the world. He represents, as 
it were, heaven in his family, and she represents the earth.’’ These 
differences of opinion, however, do not prevent their living together 
‘* on loving terms.’’ She cares for him, we are told, ‘‘ like an inde- 
fatigable nurse, makes his clothes with her own hands, and only parts 
from him for the briefest possible time. He bears himself in a Christian 
spirit toward her weaknesses, and highly prizes her sincerity and frank- 
ness.’’ After writing, Tolstoy spends some time in the open air, either 
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walking or working. He is devoted to the bicycle, much to his wife’s 
alarm, for she fears that he may get a fall, and is never happy until he 
returns from his ride. For many years Tolstoy has taken neither fish 
nor meat, and yet he is strong and well. His wife thinks that this is 
not because of his vegetarianism, but in spite of it. 

Mr. Sergyeenko has made a most interesting book. Tolstoy is a 
man of such picturesque characteristics that we are always eager to 
listen when anyone talks about him. We may not follow him into all 
' the paths that he opens up, we may regard him as too Quixotic in his 
daily life and ‘‘ fads’’ for the present century, but we are bound to 
admit that he has made a lasting impression upon his day and genera- 
tion. Apropos of Tolstoy’s family relations, I find the following in a 
contribution to the Young Man, an English publication, by Mr. 
Tchertkoff, late secretary to and present business manager of Count 
Tolstoy: 


‘* You must bear in mind that Tolstoy was married before he 
formed his present opinions. His wife is rich, and she by no means 
shares his views. She has, in fact, not the slightest sympathy with 
them. The Countess figures in the society of Moscow, and lives as 
ostentatiously as she pleases, quite regardless of what people may think. 
She has with her, too, nearly all the children—only two out of the 
eight, both daughters, having any sympathy with their father. Soon 
after his marriage, Tolstoy made over to his wife the sole rights of 
certain books, which were then, and still are, of considerable value. 
Since changing his views, however, Tolstoy has renounced some of his 
earlier works, with which he does not now fully agree; and he has, of 
course, refused to receive any payment for his literary work. Once 
his books are published, they are common property, and anybody can 
print them. After his ‘ conversion’ he applied this rule to all his old 
books over which he had control. His wife, however, declined to 
relinquish the interest in the works which he had given her, and she 
still receives money from these books, though she knows it is strongly 
against her husband’s wishes. That is the kind of treatment Tolstoy 
endures in his own. home. It can hardly be called a home, in fact; 
Tolstoy is simply a guest in his wife’s house. But he is devotedly 
attached to his wife, and he is always so perfectly contented that he 
forgets the little ironies of home life and the petty persecution to which 
he is subjected, and is quite happy. As wealth goes in Russia, the 
family are very well-to-do. They derive a large income from several 
estates in the possession of the Tolstoy family, and years ago Tolstoy 
made over all his property to his wife and children, each child receiving 
five hundred pounds a year, save one daughter, who refused it. She 
shares her father’s views, which forbid the holding of unnecessary 
property and indulgence in luxury. Tolstoy himself has neither money 


nor property.” 
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Two Women in the Klondike 


THE two women whose adventures in the Klondike will be published 
in book form some time during the present month are Mrs. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock and Miss Edith Van Buren. The former is the writer of 
the book. The story of their adventures is as interesting as it is novel. 
We have been permitted by the publishers, Messrs. Putnam, to quote 
a description of ‘‘ doing Dawson ’’ from advance sheets of the book. 


‘* Scarcely had we landed in Dawson when such a tremendous 
shower came down that we rushed for protection to the vestibule of 
the store of the North American Transportation Company, where we 
found many others seeking shelter. All eyes were on our tent, which 
we were facing, and the comments were most amusing, as they wondered 
whether it belonged to the Salvation Army, a merry-go-round, or circus 
company, but as a gust of wind sprang up, someone shouted, ‘ Oh, 
it ’s a balloon! they ’re inflating it.’ As we anxiously watched it 
rising and falling with the wind, someone overhearing our remarks on 
the subject said, ‘ Does it belong to you two ladies? Why would n’t 
one half that size ’a’ done yer? Is it Salvation Army?’ ‘No; but 
there are to be services there next Sunday morning.’ ‘ Free to all?’ 
‘Most certainly.” ‘Well, then, we ’re a-goin’, an’ many a boy who 
never goes to church ’Il come, too, an’ plenty of others who want to 
see the inside o’ that there tent.’ 

** Just then our host, Mr. M , and his chum R discovered 
our retreat; the rain stopped, and we were escorted to their one-roomed 
cabin. ‘I thought you ‘d like dining in here, and seeing just how we 
live, better than going to a restaurant, and so here we are,’ said 
M——., as we took a high step into the room, gorgeous. with a magnifi- 
cent fur-robe in one corner, a library in the other, in the third an oil- 
stove and a few kitchen utensils, while facing that was the dining corner 
used for multifarious purposes. We were at once seated on empty. 
grocery boxes for chairs at a pine table without a cover, according to 
the custom of the country. On tin plates before us were caviare and 
sardines on toast, which our host had previously prepared. There 
were two other guests, one of whom handed me an envelope containing 
a letter of introduction from a son of Judge B , who wrote: ‘ It is 
a matter of much regret to me that I am leaving here before your 
arrival, for I had looked forward to the pleasure of meeting you, and 
thought, moreover, ‘that I might be of some assistance to you. How- 
ever, I am sure I cannot do better than by introducing my friends of 
New York. Anything they can do for you and Miss V I am sure 
they will be most glad to. With best wishes for a pleasant sojourn, I 
am sincerely yours.” We were soon well acquainted, as F and 
Cc were college mates of E *s brother, and she had already 
heard much of them through him. 

** While we were chatting and enjoying the first course, our host 
was putting a spoonful of soup stock into each of six tin cups filléd 
with hot water; he then passed them to us, saying, ‘ Your medicine is 
now ready to be taken,’ and very good medicine it was too. Our host 
then reached over to a frying-pan on the small stove, stirring with one 
hand a mess of oysters and cheese, while in the other he held his soup- 
cup from which he took an occasional sip. The pan was then lifted 
from the stove, and its contents distributed on our tin platters, and 
proving to be a most palatable concoction. M-—— ate with us, heating 
macaroni and tomatoes at the same time; and how we enjoyed it all! 
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After carefully cleaning our plates, we received upon them a bit of mince- 
pie (a great luxury), which had been nicely divided into six portions, 
with a tiny scrap left over, so that no one should be rude enough to 
take the last piece, said M——. How we laughed over this novel 
entertainment, and wished for photographs of such an unusual spec- 
tacle as that of college-bred youths in rough miners’ costumes enjoying 
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this repast with more pleasure than the finest entertainment they could 
be given at home. We wondered what the different members of our 
families would have said could they have had but a momentary glimpse 
of the scene. Certainly, no one dining with all the luxury known to 
civilization could have enjoyed delicacies of the best market with 
more appreciation, or had a more delightful feast of reason and flow 
of soul, than had we in our primitive surroundings, talking so rapidly 
that we scarce could wait for the other to finish a sentence. 

““The dinner ended, our host suggested that we must ‘do the 
town,’ adding that there could never be a more auspicious moment 
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than the present, when we had four such splendid big protectors. So 
off we started. I was soon hailed by a fellow-passenger of the S¢. 
Paul, Mr. J . who called out, ‘Oh, Mrs. H——, do come in a 
moment and see Mr. P——.’ ‘No, thanks, I ’m standing on cere- 
mony and sha’n’t be able to, as Mr. P has not called on me.’ 
‘ But he ’s ill, poor fellow, and has been on his back for a fortnight at 
least.’ Down I rushed, and into one of the most luxurious cabins yet 
visited, where poor P was lying on a couch covered with the usual 
fur-robe. . One has such deep sympathy for these ‘ boys’ so far away 
from home, but not from friends, for such evidences of kindness on 
all sides could scarcely be equalled elsewhere. P seemed really 
glad to see me, but I could not remain long on account of the friends 
waiting outside. He promised to let me know if he required anything 
that could not be purchased in town. J—— then called out, ‘ Do take 
a peep into my cabin opposite and see how comfortable it is. Look 
out for your head’; but low as that poor head was bent, it was not 
sufficiently so for the entrance. J—— had a most beautiful air- 
mattress, which he wished to sell for thirty-five dollars—very cheap for 
Dawson—but E—— and I have had all we want of such unsatisfactory 
couches, which are like bicycle tires, liable to be punctured at any 
time, or to let the air escape and leave one with aching bones in the 
morning. Again we started, and again we were stopped by another 
passenger, Mr. P of Virginia, and as we were anxious to learn his 
plans for invading the Koyukuk district there was another delay. 

** We finally reached Main Street, which was as crowded and as 
light at ten o’clock as any fashionable promenade would have been at 
that hour in the daytime. At each corner we were stopped by greet- 
ings from former fellow-passengers, and, finally, by one of the men we 
had grub-staked, who said: ‘I ’ve been trying all day to reach West 
Dawson to see you on important business, but could get no boat. 
There is a big stampede to —— Creek. I ’ve been out there and 
located claims for you two ladies, and have done enough work to be 
certain. that the ground is rich, so I ’ve come in to pack a lot o’ grub 
back, and want all your orders in case you should leave before I git 
through prospectin’. Anyway, when you come back next year you 
may look for big returns from these mines, even if I don’t get to stake 
another.’ The party waited patiently while we listened to these glow- 
ing accounts and then rejoined our escorts, quite excited over the 
brilliant prospect. Our host then proposed that as our beverage at 
dinner had been water, we should stop at the Hoffman House, which 
he was anxious to show us, for a liqueur. We were told that this 
house belonged to ‘ Nigger Jim,’ who had established it in Dawson 
because he had not been able to purchase the hostlery of the same 
name in New York, which had delighted him more than anything he 
had seen during his travels. 

‘* Filled with curiosity we entered, joined by Mr. M——’s ‘ dig 
brother,’ as he calls him to distinguish him from seven other fellows 
who bear the same relationship. We entered what would seem at home 
a small room, but-which, here, is of unusually good size; at the end 
was a stage where five musicians played ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ as well 
as I have ever heard it, the violinist being particularly good. At a 
large table in the centre sat ‘ Nigger Jim’ (whom I have previously 
described, and who has the reputation of being ‘ as clean and honest a 
white man as éver came into this camp’). He was surrounded by 
a dozen of his satellites, men and women, and was entertaining them 
in the grandest style known to Dawson. 
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“E and I being the ‘Chee Charkers’ (otherwise known as 
strangers or people to be preyed upon by sharks with wildcat schemes) 
attracted general attention. We remained long enough to hear two 
songs from a man with an exceedingly fine voice, and then were invited 
to the Combination Company Theatre. Our party had grown to eight, 
so we felt sufficiently well protected to follow the custom of the country 
and enter the parquet through the bar-room—a proceeding so common 
here (in fact one has to wade through deep mud to reach the side 
entrance) that it caused no remark. We were then shown up a pair of 
stairs and told to take our choice of the unoccupied private boxes. 
Only four of our escorts could be comfortably accommodated, so we had 
two boxes, and the men continually changed places with one another. 





Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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We could see and not be seen, protected as we were by the curtains. 
We looked down upon a sea of sombreros, not a woman in all the 
audience, as the boxes are reserved for them and their escorts. We 
were the only ones who sat with drawn curtains, consequently curiosity 
was rife. We were more amused by watching the occupants of the 
boxes than with the performance on the stage, which was of the usual 
variety order, not very refined, with plenty of coarse jokes, but nothing 
absolutely vulgar. The young lady from the first box left her escort 
and descended to the stage, and entertained us with a song of a poor 
little country maid on a visit to town, where the young men made to 
her many suggestions, to each one of which she sang, ‘ Will it do me 
any harm?’ in the most innocent way. This so pleased the ‘ boys’ in 
the audience, that they threw an abundance of chips and nuggets on 
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the stage, all of which she carefully picked up, and stowed away—in 
her stocking. A jealous actress in the next box said in a stage-whisper, 
‘She ’d never get so much money for her voice; it ’s all because the 
** boys ’’ like to watch her trick o’ stowin’ it away.’ 

** Never before have we seen so many drinks served. Each man 
in a box is expected to order one each for the entire party; one dollar 
apiece is the price, whether lemonade, or something stronger. In a 
short time E and I had had six glasses of lemonade carried away un- 
tasted. We heard M giving the waiter an order which he seemed 
reluctant to obey, but finally did as he was told and handed us chips. 
‘What is this for?’ said we. ‘ For entertaining the gentlemen in the 
boxes,’ laughed our host, and then with a merry peal of laughter he 
explained that in this new theatre, also, the rule prevailed that if men 
ordered drinks the lady who inspired the order got a chip which she 
could afterwards ‘cash in.’ The waiter, having formerly been in 
the employ of our host, whispered to him, ‘ What shall I do with the 
chips?’ ‘Givethem to the ladies.’ ‘Oh, Mr. M—, I would never 
dare to offer them to such ladies.’ Nor could he be persuaded to do 
so until M insisted upon our carrying away such souvenirs of the 
occasion. 

** Shortly after, Mr. R and Dr. D appeared and insisted 
upon our gracing their box, to which request our host acceded. We 
were soon in a loge facing the stage, with two kerosene lamps between 
it and our view. After a short stay there, we were invited into another 
box, where ‘ Nigger Jim’ was introduced. On one thing he prides 
himself, that of never wearing a coat. He had on a beautiful silk 
London-made shirt, but a vest covered the greater part of it. As he 
leaned back against the wall, the ‘ big brother’ exclaimed, ‘ Don’t you 
spoil that shirt; you promised to lend it to me for the ball to-morrow 
night.’ ‘ Why did they give you that name?’ said I, as he seated him- 
self on a three-cornered wooden stool at my side. ‘ Just listen when 
he talks,’ said the ‘ big brother,’ ‘and it won’t take you long to dis- 
cover.’ He entertained me with a bit of his life in London, where, he 
said, all the men were bachelors, which saying of his is quoted all over 
Dawson. He was as courteous and as interesting as any man one could 
meet. On parting, he asked if he might come to church in the big tent 
on Sunday, and when I replied, ‘ Shall be happy to see you then, if 
not before,’ he was so pleased that he forgot his society manners, and 
clapped me on the back, saying, ‘Good for you! I’m a-coming.’ 
The men all looked startled and anxious, as though they expected me 
to make a scene, but recognizing that the man had zmfended no rudeness, 
and had simply forgotten himself, I bade him good-evening, and left 
some of our friends to explain to him that he must be less forgetful in 
future. 

‘* We did not get away just then, as there were others who requested 
a visit, so we entered another box, where we received a hearty wel- 
come, the seats of honor, and, of course, drinks. We listened to the 
mandolin-playing of one of the prettiest girls I have seen for an age. 
The men said : * You should encourage such a person as that; beauti- 
ful as she is, she is about the only virtuous girl in Dawson; let us send 
for her, that you may speak a few kindly words, which she will greatly 
appreciate. Besides, you won’t have seen this show nor be able to 
write it up unless you have an interview with Adéle.’ Adéle was sent 
for, and talked and behaved most modestly; but when the drinks 
arrived she made a dash for the chips before they could be handed to 
us, besides stealing some extra ones from the waiter, who begged her 
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to return them so that he would not be obliged to make them good; 
but this thrifty young person had them tightly tied up in her handker- 
chief and no amount of persuasion or argument could induce her to 
return one. The men excused her by saying, ‘She knows that you 
only want to show them as souvenirs in New York, and one is sufficient 
for that, while to her they represent so much cash.’ 

‘* The show over, the benches were quickly taken out and the hall 
cleared for a dance. We remained to look down upon a waltz and a 
quadrille, which were eminently proper in every respect. The men 
told us that this would last until five or six in the morning, and that, 
notwithstanding the drinks which would follow each dance, it would 
be no more noisy at the termination than in the beginning of the even- 
ing. We had instructed Isaacs to wait for us at the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company’s wharf, but saw him among the dancers. Just as we 
were pointing him out, so that one of our escorts might go and fetch 
him, ‘ Nigger Jim’ appeared and said, ‘ What! you don’t mean to say 
that ’s your cook! Why, he ’s the grave-robber,’ and then told us 
such blood-curdling stories of incidents in his career that we were filled 
with dread, and glad when we reached the landing-place to find that 
he had not materialized, also delighted to accept the offer of M—— 
and R to row us across in a Peterboro’ canoe, although I had 
solemnly sworn never on any account to put foot in a canoe. Seated, 
however, in the very bottom of it on the coats of the men who rowed 
us, all alarm faded away, even when we were in the midst of the 
powerful current. 

‘* We found our tent almost collapsed from wind and rain, but it is 
always easy to find a dry place, owing to its enormous size; still, it 
is aggravating in the extreme to look at the Catholic church tent oppo- 
site, tight as a drum and beautifully put up, and compare it with the 
one put up by a so-called first-class workman at fifteen dollars a day. 
The tent-maker had written most elaborate and detailed instructions, 
so that even in the Yukon he might be proud of his work, and begged 
us to have it so well arranged as todo him credit. But here it stands, 
waving, swaying, swelling, dropping with the different light winds which 
take it in charge, looking a most slovenly affair, and criticised by 
people on both sides of the river. We have been in it a whole week 
now, and the man who put it up, though sent for many times, has not 
had pride enough, or a sufficiently keen sense of honor, to come to our 
rescue; so we emptied again the jelly-bags of water and ‘ turned in.’ 
Just as we had fallen asleep, we heard a voice outside the tent saying, 
‘I’ve come to explain.’ ‘ All right, Isaacs, you may explain in the 
morning.’ ‘ But I was at the wharf on time only to find that someone 
had borrowed our boat and have been searching for it ever since.’ 
‘ Very well, good-night; you may go to your tent, and need not come 
early in the morning, as it is now very late.’ ‘ All right, mum, good- 
night.’ There were so many slack places in the canvas around and 
above us that the air came in on all sides and we nearly froze to death, 
although we were covered with as many wraps as we could bear the 
weight of. The extremes are very great,—an icy coldness during the 
night and intense heat about the noon hour, so powerful are the rays 
of the sun, and yet we are told that one never takes cold here. 

‘* Nine o’clock and no Isaacs; ten, ditto; at half-past ten he made 
his appearance and when he found us already at breakfast said, ‘ Why, 
I thought you ladies wanted to sleep late, and so I did n’t dare to come 
before.’ Scarcely had we finished when Mrs. B—— and Mr. T—— 
came to spend the morning, and laughed most heartily over our experi- 
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ences of the previous evening. Mrs. B said: ‘ That is just such a 
trip as I ought to take for my newspaper work, but, being alone, never 
have had the courage to do so; you must let me go with you should 
you ever do the town again.’ We faithfully promised, although not 
expecting to repeat the expedition; at least, not more than once before 
our departure, and not even then, unless there should be something 
new and particularly worthy of record. When we told triumphantly 
about the checks we had received, our guests looked at each other and 
Mr. T said, ‘I see you ladies do not recognize the meaning of 
many things, and treat all experiences in this part of the world as a 
huge joke; be careful that this be not misinterpreted, as those you 
meet may not understand you as we do.’ While deeply appreciating 
this kindly advice, we felt, however, quite certain that no action of ours 
could be misinterpreted.’’ 








Courtesy of : G. P. Putnam's Sons 
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‘¢ Honest Six-Foot-Three ’’ * 


‘* A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk ; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 
And then be neither sick nor dumb ; 
Can tune a song and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend ; 
And, though averse to brawl and strife, 
Will fight a Dutchman with a knife ; 
O that is just the lad for me, 
And such is honest six-foot-three.” 

—Borrow’s description of himself at 21. 


Ir is hard to realize what a vast quantity of unrecorded history, 
even of this very century of ours, is passing irrevocably out of reach 
with each death of an old man, with each scattering by irreverent 


*** Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow.”’ By William I. Knapp, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Twovols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: John Murray. 
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juniors of faded family letters. One is often tempted to wish that 
every considerable town even in our own somewhat youthful country 
could be impressed with the necessity of appointing a historiographer 
whose duty it should be to gather up scrupulously and preserve in 
permanent form the clear and precise memories of the old people who 
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GEORGE BORROW 


From the painting by T. Phillips, R.A., in the possession of John Murray 


will soon carry them away into silence. The literary history of the 
century, though made by those whose pens were constantly in their 
hands, yet leaves plenty of gaps only too well known to but moderately 
advanced students. Those of us, for example, in the younger genera- 
tion who know the name of Edgar Allan Poe as a classic may well be 
bewildered among the printed authorities when they try to realize him 
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as he was: and yet I believe there is still living at St. John’s College, 
Fordham, an aged priest who can remember the days when Poe used 
to leave his cottage on the Kingsbridge Road, and stroll down the hill 
and across the valley (not then traversed continually by shrieking 
locomotives) to spend a quiet afternoon discussing theology and letters 
under the shade of the Rose Hill trees. 

At least Dr. Knapp has deserved well of future generations by the 
way in which he has for years scorned delights and lived laborious days 
in the unwearied pursuit of the smallest details in the life of a man who 
had left more than the usual puzzles for his biographer. George Bor- 
row has not been dead eighteen years: and yet old Time, that remorse- 
less ‘‘ Eater of Things,’’ whose jaws, like Mr. Gladstone’s (and like the 
mills of the gods), ‘‘ grind exceeding small,’’ has already consumed 
so much of what he left behind that even Dr. Knapp’s herculean 
labors have been able to rescue but a few scattered memories of the 
last quarter of his life. The amount of minute and patient research 
that has gone to the making of these two volumes is so great as to 
stagger the imagination. The biographer has accumulated nine hun- 
dred and thirty-seven letters of Borrow, and himself written or received 
seven hundred and eighty-six; while he has read or examined one 
thousand and seventy-five distinct books exclusive of those cited in his 
text. For years he has camped upon Borrow’s trail, and gone minutely 
over every foot of the ground about Norwich to find the smallest trace 
of the early life of “*his hero,’’ as he is proud to call him. It is 
abundantly evident that the task has been in the highest degree a labor 
of love. He does not conceal from himself the probability that none 
but professed Borrovians will be interested in his pages: if he bas 
earned their gratitude—and it should be ungrudgingly bestowed upon 
him—he will be amply repaid. 

Borrow’s standing in the world of letters is a peculiar one. He is 
one of those rare geniuses who emerge from time to time with a message 
for such as have ears to hear. His greatest work, and the one into 
which he put most of himself, was received by the great reviews 
which then dominated the world of English letters with an almost 
unanimous chorus of sneering criticism, of which these volumes exhibit 
copious samples: and even to-day, when his position is far more per- 
manently assured than it ever was in his lifetime, a line of sharp 
division is drawn through the multitude of readers. To the great mass 
he is still practically unknown: but,.on the other hand, those who 
know him love him with a quite personal and passionate devotion. 
‘* There ’s the wind on the heath, brother! ’’ he cries: and in them 
the tie of spiritual kinship to which he makes appeal vibrates joyously 
at the call—they are ready to be up and follow whithersoever he leads. 
He strikes a certain note to which not everyone responds: but those 
who do, give it back with their whole hearts. Stevenson thrilled be- 
neath its touch: when we read his glowing descriptions of wanderings 
over hill and dale, quite careless of an end to be reached— 
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** There ’s nothing under heaven so blue 
That ’s fairly worth the travelling to,’’— 
when he tells us how “‘ the words ‘ post-chaise,’ the ‘ great North road, 
‘ ostler,’ and ‘ nag’ still sound in his ears like poetry ’’—we scarcely 
need his explicit testimony that he too is a Borrovian. And if you 
come to a reading of George Meredith with George Borrow in your 
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mind, you will be surprised (you have perhaps thought him pre- 
eminently the limner of the artificial, the complex, the tangled aspects 
of modern life) at a bit here and there of sudden, poignant apprecia- 
tion of wind-swept heath, of dewy grass when the birds have just begun 
to sing, of waters ruffled by a fine sailing breeze: you will have to own 
that the primitive instincts—for it is to them, after all, that Borrow 
appeale—are not so far from the surface of him as you had thought. 
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I have said that we could not find it in our hearts to be ungrateful 
to Dr. Knapp for his cheerful willingness to spend and be spent in the 
service of his hero, And yet—and yet—the thought will come up that 
perhaps we did not want to know too much about Borrow. Not that 
there is anything to be ashamed of in the revelations that are made— 
not that Borrow sinks into the stature of a smaller man under the pro- 
cess: but that his own fine, large, impressionist style seems better 
suited to him than the microscopic verification that puts the dot on 
every ‘‘i’’ with unerring accuracy. At least, that was the man's own 
instinct about himself. He liked to tell his own story in his own way: 
and there is abundance of evidence here that it is his own story, point 
for point, that he has left us. That is proved now, though the reviewers 
of ‘‘ Lavergro’’ would insist that it must be fiction: but it is clear that 
Borrow’s genius was not inventive. What he had in a high degree was 
the genius for composition, for the effective presentation of that side 
of his experience which struck him as being more or less adequate. 
His Danish friend Hasfeldt understood him when he wrote in 1843: 


** Alexis asked me to give some account of you. You understand 
he offered mountains of gold, and—I—I wrote nothing at all. I am 
well aware how it amuses you that no one can clearly make out whether 
you really exist or not; or, if you do, how you live. In case I write 
your wonderful life in St. Petersburg, people will be astonished and 
yet will not credit the truth.”’ 


There is one period of Borrow’s life which is known by common 
consent as the ‘‘ Veiled Period ’’ (1826-33). Those seven years, as 
far as lay in his power, by an obstinate silence, by ingenious juggling 
with dates, he tried to blot wholly from the record. And yet (as 
Stevenson again moralizes over Villon) ‘‘ in the extreme of dissolution 

let an antiquary fall across a sheet of manuscript, and the 
name will be recalled, the old infamy will pop into daylight like a toad 
out of a fissure in the rock.’’ What is the ‘‘ old infamy”’ of these 
seven years? ‘Is it anything as terrible as Miss Martineau, for example, 
with the peculiar readiness to think evil which characterizes some very 
respectable people, would like to have us believe? The truth, dis- 
appointing though it may be, is simply this—that through the whole of 
those seven years poor Borrow was struggling with repeated failure in 
his literary projects, and living on the mere pittance which he earned, 
like many another, if not a better, man before and since, as a hack- 
writer for London publishers. Often must his father’s words (recorded 
in ‘‘ Lavengro’’) have come back on him: ‘‘ Again I ask you what 
you intend to do. Do you think you can support yourself by your 
Armenian or your other acquirements?’’ Closely following on this 
period, which is now for the first time clearly accounted for, comes his 
engagement by the British and Foreign Bible Society, in the first 
instance to proceed to Russia and there supervise the printing of the 
entire New Testament into the Court and diplomatic language of 
China. Dr. Knapp has unearthed a great quantity of most edifying 
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correspondence between the Society and its agent, couched on one 
side at least in the most approved dialect of Earl Street and Exeter 
Hall. It is impossible to refrain from quoting some gems that contrast 
oddly with other sides of Borrow’s experience. 


**T am sure you will not be offended if I suggest that there is oc- 
casionally a tone of confidence in speaking of yourself which has 
alarmed some of the excellent members of our committee. It may 
have been this feeling more than once displayed before, which prepared 
one or two of them to stumble at an expression in your letter of yester- 
day, in which, till pointed out, I confess I was not struck with anything 
objectionable, but at which, nevertheless, a humble Christian might 
not unreasonably take umbrage. It is where you speak of the prospect 
of becoming ‘ useful to the Deity, to man, and to yourself.’ Doubt- 
less you meant the prospect of glorifying God; but the turn of expres- 
sion made us think of such passages of Scripture as Job xxii. 2; xxxv. 
7 and 8; Psalm xvi. 2 and 3.”’ 


And again, on a question of translation: 


‘* The passion for honorificabilitudinity [!] is a vice of the Asiatic 
languages, which a Scripture translator, above all others, ought to be- 
ware of countenancing. It must not be confounded with idiom; it is 
not consistent with fidelity: it has sometimes appeared to me almost to 
amount to ‘ being ashamed of ’ the simplicity of ‘ Ged’s word.’ ”’ 


Yet Borrow got on well, on the whole, with the gentlemen who wrote 
such stately periods. ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,’’ which Dr. Knapp has 
found to be mainly composed of almost literal transcriptions from his 
letters to the Society, gives the story of the later years of his employ- 
ment. 

The second volume opens with the history of the gradual evolution 
of ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ which, set forth as it is in orderly fashion with the 
letters to and fro referring to it, forms one of the most interesting and 
valuable parts of the book. Those who may not see the completed 
work will be grateful to us for extracting a few of the most character- 
istic passages from the long correspondence between Borrow and 
Murray—whose patience must often have been sorely tried, as it was 
well nigh three years from the first advertisement of the book before he 
was able to place it in the hands of the public. The first is too lifelike 
to be passed over, though it dates a little earlier, when the ‘‘ Bible’ 
was still going through the press. With an abrupt transition from 
business details, he writes to Murray: 


‘* During the last week I have been chiefly engaged in horse- 
breaking. A most magnificent animal has found his way to this neigh- 
borhood—a half-bred Arabian: he is at present in the hands of a 
horse-dealer. He can be bought for eight pounds, but no person will 
have him. It is said that he kills everybody who mounts him. I have 
been charming him, and have so far succeeded that at present he does 
not fling me more than once in five minutes. What a contemptible 
trade is the Author’s compared with that of the jockey! ’’ 
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As early as October, 1843, he is writing to the publisher enthusias- 
tically of his new project: 


“* IT wish I had another Bid/e ready; but slow and sure is my maxim. 
The book I am at present about, will consist of a series of Rembrandt 
pictures interspersed with here and there a Claude. I shall tell the 
world of my parentage, my early thoughts, and habits; how I became 
a sapengro, or viper-catcher; my wanderings with the regiment in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in which latter place my jockey habits 
first commenced. Then, a great deal about Norwich, Billy Taylor, 
Thurtell, etc., etc.; how I took to study and became a /av-engro. 
What do you think of this as a bill of fare for the Firs? volume ?”’ 


In December of the same year he says he does not wish his Zife to 
be advertised yet—‘‘ Life: a Drama’’ was one of the earliest projected 
titles of ‘‘ Lavengro.’’ : 


“I have a particular reason. The Americans are up to everything 
that affords a prospect of gain; and I should‘not wonder that, provided 
I were to announce my title and the book did not appear. forthwith, 


they would write one for me and send forth their trash into the world 
under my name.”’ f 


‘‘ The Americans” were the standing bugbear of English authors in 
those days: and indeed they had published three separate editions of 
** The Bible in Spain,’’ aggregating thirty thousand, from which Bor- 
row did not receive a penny, so that he had some reason to feel 
aggrieved. We should like to believe that he has by this time met 
George du Maurier in the Elysian fields and learned from him to have 
a kindlier view of transatlantic publishers. 

After the forthcoming book had been repeatedly announced, and 
both publisher and printer had been at him to complete it, Mrs. Borrow 
writes thus to the latter—poor man, his type was kept standing, and he 
could not move a step: 


**T beg to assure you that my husband has been doing something 
since you were here; indeed, all he is able to do. . . . Youcan 
scarcely judge of him from seeing him, as you did, for two or three 
days, with spirits cheered by the company and conversation of a 
friend. I feel quite sure he will do all he can: but when once he feels 
himself hurried, it puts a stop to his getting on.”’ 


I had marked several other passages for quotation: but space will 
scarcely permit, and perhaps the last extract will sufficiently show that 
growing morbidity of temperament which made Borrow during the last 
twenty years of his life, after the decease of his kind and helpful wife, 
withdraw almost entirely from social intercourse—so that when death 
came to him on July 26, 1881, it found him absolutely aldne. But 
the Borrow of those last sad years is not the Borrow who will live as 
long as the language. For Aim the wind will always be on the heath, 
and the tent-smoke of the gypsies curl up blue into the evening air. 


A. I. pu P. COLEMAN. 








Aubrey Beardsley’s Strange Art 


THE sumptuous volume published by Mr. John Lane is called 
‘* The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley,’’ as though all the work of a 
man who died at six-and-twenty was not early work. Only six years, 
six uncertain years at that, were given by Aubrey Beardsley to his art, 
little more than the student days of some men, and yet what a monu- 
ment of work he has left behind him—nearly all of it good, but not all 
of it praiseworthy. Except Mr. Whistler, no artist of his time has 
made more of a sensation, and I might add more of an impression. 
There is much of Beardsley's work that is detestable, but there is more 
that is admirable. 

This luxurious quarto, while it is not a complete record of Beards- 
ley’s work, is still a proud monument not only to his talent but to his 
industry. The book is introduced by Mr. H. C. Marillier, who hails 
from Kelmscott House, that headquarters of all that is famous in mod- 
ern decorative art as applied to books. Mr. Marillier begins his intro- 
duction with a reference to the ‘‘ Beardsley craze,’’ to which phrase 
he takes exception and denies that it ever existed. Beardsley, he says, 
‘* never could have been and never was intended for the many,’’ and 
he is not surprised at the voice of protest that went up against his 
effronteries. Objections, he argues, 


“‘do not kill. To a young and rising artist they are as wholesome 
nutriment as praise; frequently more wholesome. And Beardsley had 
both. Extravagantly praised and extravagantly hated, he worked in 
an atmosphere of exotic stimulus which was largely responsible for the 
eccentricities that developed themselves in his art and in his character. 
Pricked on upon one hand by the lavish admiration of a group which 
saw in him more genius than he was really conscious of himself, piqued 
on the other by the exclamations of a public he was delighted to 
offend, it is small wonder that his work presented a see-saw appearance, 
ranging from the nearly sublime to the more than frankly ridiculous. 
It is this variability, coupled with an extraordinary versatility for 
changing his style and adopting new ones, that makes it difficult to 
estimate the true position of Beardsley in the pantheon of art. There 
are some points, such as the exquisite quality of his drawing, on which 
all critics are agreed; there are still more on which no two of them can 
think alike. Yet, however much we agree, or however much we differ 
in our estimation of his work, one thing at least must be said in reply 
to those who are so confident of his extermination, viz., that to speak 
of Beardsley as ‘ dead’ in any but the mere physical sense, which those 
who knew him best have most cause to deplore, is an error against 
Truth as well as against the facts." 


Appreciation of his work has grown within the last few months, since 
his death, so much as to call for three distinct collections, of which 
the present is the largest in size, as well as, from some points of view, 
the most important in scope and interest. The Beardsley ‘‘ craze,”’ 


indeed—if ‘‘ craze’’ there be—is really just beginning, according to 
Mr. Marillier. 
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There is no disputing Mr. Marillier when he says that ‘‘ Minerva- 
like, Aubrey Beardsley seems to have come ihto the world ready 
equipped with genius and the power of execution, and so must take 
his place amongst the rapidly growing ranks of Wunderkinder. There is 
something in the age which tends toward the specialization of chil- 
dren.’’ Beardsley’s schoolboy drawings, of which several specimens 
appeared in Past and Present, the magazine of the Brighton Grammar 
School, are, we are told, as healthily crude and jejune as any one 
could desire. It was not until he was eighteen or nineteen, ‘‘ an age 
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when most artists are content to be grinding at the student mill, that 
Aubrey Beardsley (skipping studenthood) came forward with the draw- 
ings that at once began to make him famous. In the short. six years 
of his artistic life, years quite unvaried by adventure, and curtailed by 
a ravaging disease that periodically incapacitated him from working, 
there are few incidents that have not already been noted.’’ It is going 
over old ground, but old paths are often the pleasantest, to relate, 
** how Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose discoveries of latent art in England 
are amongst the triumphs of critical exploration, also discovered 















Aubrey Beardsley’s Strange Art 


Beardsley, or at least gave him his first 

public notice, a glowing eulogy in the 

opening number of the Studio (April, 

1893) which was accompanied by re- 

productions of ‘ The Birthday of Ma- 

dame Cigale,’ the ‘ Revenants de la 
Musique,’ ‘ Siegfried,’ ‘Salome with 

John the Baptist’s Head,’ and some 

drawings done for the ‘ Morte d’Ar- 

thur.’’’ Beardsley at this time was 

in his twentieth year and was slaving 
at an uncongenial desk in an insurance 

office. Such drawings as he had were 

done in leisure hours for his own 

amusement. He had practically no 

training, so that genius in his case wasy 
developed without drudgery. Before 

the appearance of Mr. Pennell’s article 
in the Studio, he had agreed to illus- 
trate the two-volume edition of Mal- 
ory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ for Messrs. 

J. M. Dent & Co., a task he wearied 
of before it was finished. ‘‘ Beards- 
ley, as most publishers who dealt with 
him knew to their cost,’’ says Mr. 
Marillier, ‘‘ was a curiously nervous 
and fickle creature. If work pleased 
him, he was exultant and prompt with 
it; if it bored him, wild horses could 
scarcely get it from him. The most 
sacred engagements, the loudest im- 
precations failed to move him if they 
conflicted with his humor at the mo- 
ment, and, knowing what difficulty he 
had in bringing himself to complete 
the promised drawings for the ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ one’s only wonder is that so 
little falling off from his original stand- 
ing is visible in the second volume of 
the work. Had the drawings been done 
in the order in which they appeared, 
the degradation, it is said, would 
have been more apparent than it 
actually is. But, making all allow- 
ances, the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ illus- 4 uprey Beardsle 
trations are a wonderful accom- 

plishment for a boy. of twenty.’’ 
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Mr. Lewis Hind, who had left the Studio to edit the Pall Mall 
Budget, coaxed Beardsley to do journalistic illustrating, but it was not 
a success, as his sketch of Miss Ellen Terry proves. It was otherwise 
with his two contributions to the Pa// Mall Magazine, one of which, the 
design published in the second number of the magazine (June, 1893) 
under the fictitious title of ‘‘ A Neophyte and how the Black Art was 
Revealed unto him by the Fiend Asomuel,’’ Mr. Marillier thinks, ‘‘ re- 
mains to this day one of his most powerful and decorative achieve- 
ments.’’ Towards the end of 1893, or the beginning of 1894, came 
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The Yellow Book period in Beardsley’s history, and it is in connection 
with Zhe Yellow Book, probably, that he will be most widely re- 
membered. The ‘‘Ye/low Book period’’ of his existence is most 
prominently represented in this collection of his works. ‘‘ His art,”’ 
says Mr. Marillier, ‘‘ was like the growth of an unborn organism, 
reflecting at different stages all the traits of a distant ancestry. 

Beardsley, as I knew him,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was a model of daintiness 
in dress, affected apparently for the purpose of concealing his artistic 
profession. It was part of his pose to baffle the world. He did it in 
his exterior manner as effectually as in his work. Those who imagine 
from the character of some of his subjects that Beardsley went about 
preaching or discussing vice are quite beyond the mark. Externally, 
at any rate, he was a pattern of moral decorum, warped only into such 
eccentricities as working by candle-light, with the shutters closed, at 











drawings of dubious propriety, when outside the sun was shining 
brightly on a healthy, virtuous world. He preferred candle-light, and 
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he selected the subjects 
which amused his fancy, or 
tickled his instinct for ga- 
minerie, and that’s an end 
on’t. Max Beerbohm con- 
ceives that his mind was 
still that of the school-boy 
playing at being vicious, 
and rather attracted by 
naughtiness. This may be 
so, but at the same time it 
must be conceded that few 
artists have had such an 
extraordinarily deep pene- 
tration into the hidden 
abysses of sin, and such a 
lurid power of suggesting 
them. It would have been 
better for his reputation if 
he had not; but he chose to 
belong to a modern school 
of cynicism, and to depict 
life mostly in its more ani- 
mal or brutish aspects: and 
that again is his own affair. 
It is the artist as he is that 
one must reckon with, not 
the artist we could have 
made him; and to condemn 
aman for adopting differ- 
ent ideas and a different 
standard from one’s own is 
as absurd as condemning 
him for wearing different 
clothes—which, as a matter 
of fact, nine out of ten of 
us are quite ready to do. 
It was really, as I think 
Mr. Symons has pointed 
out, a lack of reverence 
that was at the bottom of 
Beardsley’s taste in sub- 
ject. He could draw beau- 
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tiful subjects as beautifully as any one. 


flawless than his design of a 





I know few things more 
‘Venus Standing between Terminal 
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Gods,’ or ‘ The Coiffing,’ which apeared in the Savoy. Certainly there 
is no suggestion of vice in these, or in scores of his other drawings.”’ 

All who knew Beardsley, Mr. Marillier believes, will bear witness 
to many pleasant personal traits: ‘‘ his extraordinary love of music, his 
rippling wit, his wide range of reading, his capacity for hard work 
without even appearing to be busy. He worked mostly at night.”’ 
His many-sidedness has been briefly summed up in the first paragraph 
of Mr. Symons’s memoir: 
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BLACK COFFEE 


** He had the fatal speed of those who are to die young; that dis- 
quieting completeness and extent of knowledge, that absorption of a 
lifetime in an hour, which we find in those who hasten to have done 
their work before noon, knowing that they will not see the evening. 
He had played the piano in drawing-rooms as an infant prodigy, 
before, I suppose, he had ever drawn a line. Famous at twenty as a 
draughtsman, he found time, in those incredibly busy years which 
remained to him, to deliberately train himself as a writer of prose, 
which was in its way as original as his draughtsmanship, and into a 
writer of verse which had at least ingenious and original moments. 
He seemed to have read everything, and had his preferences as adroitly 
in order, as wittily in evidence, as almost any man of letters; indeed, 
he seemed to know more, and was a sounde: critic, of books than of 
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pictures; with perhaps a 
deeper feeling for music 
than for either. His con- 
versation had a peculiar 
kind of brilliance, differ- 
ent in order, but scarce 
inferior in quality to that 
of any other contempo- 
rary master of that art; 
a salt, whimsical dogmat- 
ism, equally full of con- 
vinced egoism and of im- 
perturbable keen-sighted- 
ness. Generally choosing 
to be paradoxical, and 
vehement on behalf of 
any enthusiasm of the 
mind, he was the dupe of 
none of his own state- 
ments, or indeed of his 
own enthusiasms, and, 
really, very coldly impar- 
tial. He thought, and was 
right in thinking, very 
highly of himself; he ad- 
mired himself enormous- 
ly; but his intellect would 
never allow itself to be 
deceived even about his 
own accomplishments.” 
“*Like Pierrot,’’ adds Mr. 
Marillier, ‘‘ he wore a 
brave mask, and faced his 
tragedy with a show of 
laughter. How he suf- 
fered, how he worked, he 
never permitted to be 
seen. If the irony tooka 
grim form sometimes in 
the jests that he flung to 
the public, in the scorn he 
allowed himself to feel for 
a world that had not got 
to die, can we wonder? 
Pierrot’s humor has most- 
ly a subacidity, or we 
should fail to relish it., 
Those who live healthy, 
normal lives, unracked by 
hemorrhage, untroubled 
by genius, may try to pic- 
ture the life of one har- 
assed by both at once. 
They may hate the man’s 
work if they must, and if 
their souls are built that 
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way, but they might try and find some spark of sympathy and admiration 
forthe man, One can scarcely realize what it means to have only six real 
years of life, and to feel that they are precarious. To have done as 
much in them as Beardsley did, of actual solid work, is no mean 
achievement, apart from the fact that so much is work of almost micro- 
scopic delicacy. A great deal of it, too, one is apt to forget, is work of 
unsullied beauty—free from the questionable traits which have hurt his 
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reputation with the public. Finally, it must not be lost sight of that 
the rdé/e he played was that of a satirist; that in depicting vice he held 
it up for scourging; that in exaggerating its fanciful side he but ac- 
~centuated its squalid and horrible reality.”’ 
These are charitable words and no doubt true. The Jekyll and 
Hyde of Beardsley’s work are both illustrated in this book, a book, we 
“may add, that forms an important part of the art history of the day. 














Letters of Cyrano de Bergerac 


In 1658, there appeared from a London press a volume of ‘‘ Satyri- 
cal Characters and handsome Descriptions in Letters, written to several 
Persons of Quality by Monsieur de Cyrano Bergerac. Translated from 
the French by a Person of.Honor.’’ These sketches were reprinted in 
part in the Retrospective Review, Vol. I., published in London in 1820. 
From this reprint, not being able to come upon the original, I transcribe 
a few selections, especially Cyranesque, so to speak, in their wild con- 
ceits, vivid imagery, and rank luxuriance of verbiage. He chases a 
metaphor with all the zeal of a pursuit after a faint-hearted duellist; 
and when, by dint of driving it relentlessly through every agony of 
*‘carte’’ and “‘ tierce,’’ he at last makes his triumphant ‘‘ touche ’’ and 
leaves the poor perspiring thing at rest, the page is gory with the 
printer’s-ink of his victim. His style is as roistering, as enthusiastic, 
as exquisitely tender, as full of surprises and contradictions as his 
character, and no less interesting. He is an acrobatic poet, or rather. 
a poetic acrobat, turning intellectual summersaults in the most impos- 
sible places. Take, for example, his description of winter, rendered 
in the quaint diction and orthography of the translator: 


‘* Winter is a six-months’ death fallen upon one whole side of the 
globe, which we cannot escape; ’t is a short old-age of things animated; 
’t is a being that hath no action, which never comes neer us—be we 
never so stout—but he makes us quake; our porous, delicate, and fine 
slender bodye, shrink up, become hard, and hasten to close its passages, 
to barricadoe a million of invisible dores, and to cover them with little 
mountains; it is moved, contends, and blushing, gives this for excuse, 
that its shiverings are sallies that it purposely makes to beat off the 
enemy from its outworks. Finally, it is a miracle that we resist the 
destiny of all living creatures. This tyrant is not content to silence 
our birds, to strip our trees, to cut Ceres’ locks, nay, and her eares to 
boot, and to have left our Grandmother stark naked and bare; but that 
we might not fly by water to a more temperate climate, he hath enclosed 
them with diamant walls; and least the rivers, by their motion, should 
have caused some heat to help us, he hath made them fast to their beds. 
‘ The Seine, at first, affrighted by the tears of heaven, was 
troubled, and fearing some more sad disaster would have fallen her 
inhabitants, stopt her course, and kept herself in readiness, upon occa- 
sion to assist us. . . . I myself, that used to interpret all things 
for the best, and that in another season should have perswaded myselfe, 
that the snow was the vegetative milk, that the planets suckled the 
plants withall, or the crumbs that after grace fall from God Almighty’s 
table, am now carried away with the torrent of examples.”’ 

And of spring: 


‘* Weep no more, faire weather is returned; the sunne is reconciled 
to mankind, and his heat hath made winter find his leggs, as benum’d 
as they were; he hath lent him onely strength to run away, and those 
long nights that seemed to goe but a step in an hour,—for being in the 
darke, they durst not run—are as farre from us as the first that layed 
Adam to sleep. ‘The aire, not long since so condens’d by the frost, 
that there was not room enough for the birds, seems now to be but a 
great imaginary space, where shrill musitians hardly supported by our 
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thoughts, appeare in the skye like little worlds, balanced by their 
proper centre: there were no colds in the country whence they came, 
for here they chatter sweetly. Lord! what a noise they make! doubt- 
lesse they are at law for those lands, Winter, at his death, made them 
heires of. . . . Nature brings forth in all places, and her children, 
as they are borne, play in their cradles. Consider the Zephyrus which 
dares hardly breathe in fear, how she playes and courts the corne. 
One would think the grasse the haire of the earth, and this winde a 
combe that is careful to untangle it. I think the very sunne woes this 
season, for I have observed that wheresoever he retires, he still keeps 
close to her. Those insolent Northern winds that braved us in the 
absence of this god of tranquillity,—surprised at his coming—unite 
themselves to his rayes, to obtaine his pardon by their caresses, and 
those that are greater offenders hide themselves in his atomes, and are 
quiet for feare of being discovered: all things that are not hurtfull 
enjoy a free life, nay our very soul wanders beyond her confines, to 
show she is not under restraint. I think nature ’s at a wedding, we see 
nothing but dances, feasts, and balls; and he that should seek a quar- 
rell would not have the contentment to find one, unlesse those that 
arise amongst the flowers contending for beauty; where ’t is possible 
you may see a bloudy pink, newly come from combat, fall with weari- 
nesse; there a rosebud, sweld by the ill successe of his antagonist, 
blowes for joy; there the lilly, that collosse among flowers, that curded 
giant, proud to see his image triumph in the Loire, raises himselfe 
above his fellowes, looks down upon them, and makes the violet pros- 
trate herselfe at his feet; which, being jealous and angry that she 
cannot rise to the same heighth, doubles her sweetnesse, that our noses 
may give that precedency which our eyes deny her; there, a bunch of 
time humbles itself before the tulip, because she bears a chalice; in 
another place, the earth, vext that the trees carry the blossomes and 
flowers she hath crowned them withall so high and remote from her, 
refuses to give them any fruits till they have return’d her her flowers.”’ 


How the fancy of this ardent nature-lover reels with delight as, 
stretched upon the green bank of a stream, he sees the shadow of the 
trees reflected within it!— 


** Lying on my belly upon the green banck of a river, and my back 
strecht under the branches of a willow that views himselfe in it, I see 
the history of Narcissus renued in the trees: a hundred poplars tumble 
a hundred other poplars into the stream, and these aquatiques were so 
affrighted at the fall, that they tremble still every day for feare of a 
wind that touches them not. Now the fish. walke in the 
woods, and whole forrests in the midst of the water, without wetting 
themselves: there ’s an olde elme amongst the rest would make you 
laugh, which doth almost loll on the other side, to the end that this 
image, taking the same posture, he might make of his body and his 
shaddow an angle for the fish: the river is not ingratefull to the willows 
for their visites; she hath made the universe, bor’d through, trans- 
parent, lest the down of her head should foule their branches; and not 
content to have made crystall with mud, she hath vaulted the heavens 
and the planets underneath, that it might not be said, that those that 
visited her were deprived of the light that they forsook for her. 

The nightingale, who from the top of a bough sees himselfe in it, 
believes he ’s fallen into the river: . the perch, the trout, and 
the goldenie, that see him, know not whether it be a fish cloathed with 
feathers, or a bird devested of his body;*they gather about him and 
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look on him as a monster; and the pike, the tyrant of rivers, jealous 
to see a stranger in his throne, seeks him; when he hath found him, 
touches him and yet cannot feel him, runs after him, when he ’s upon 
him, and wonders that he hath so often passed by him without doing 
any hurt.” 


Afflicted himself with a personal peculiarity of which he seemed 
rather proud than otherwise, it is amusing to find Cyrano vindicating, 


with a sort of humorous chivalry, that much-abused woman’s glory, a 
crown of auburn hair: 


‘* A brave head, covered with red hair, is nothing else but the sun 
in the midst of his rayes; or the sun himself is onely a great eye under 
a red periwig; yet all the world speaks ill of it because few have the 
honour to be so. And among a hundred ladies you shall hardly find 
one, because they being sent from heaven to command, it ’s necessary 
there should be more subjects than soveraigns. Do we not see that all 
things in nature are more or lesse noble, according as they are more or 
lesse red; amongst the elements, he that contains the most essence, 
and the least matter or substance, is the fire, because of his colour; 
gold hath received of his dye, the honour to reign over the mettals; 
and of all the planets the sun is the most considerable, onely because 
he is most red; the hairy comets that flie up and down the skies, at the 
death of heroes, are they not the red mustachoes of the gods, that they 
pluck off for grief? . . . In fine, had it not been for the desire 
men had to possess the fleece of a red sheep, the glory of thirty demy- 
gods would be in the cradle of those things that never were born; and 
—a ship being yet but a recent invention—Americus would not have 
told us that the world hath foure parts. . . . All perfect philosophy 
ought to teach us, that nature, which inclines to the most perfection, 
alwaies endeavours, in forming a man, to make a red one, just as she 
aspires to make gold by making of mercury, but that she seldom hits 
uponit. . . . Since then, we must all become slaves to beauty, is 
it not far better to be deprived of our freedom by golden chains, than 
by hempen chords or iron fetters ?”’ 


Extravagant Cyrano often is—sometimes even turgid; but, scattered 
here and there, amid pages of rhetoric, one finds perfect gems of 
nature-touches, as quaintly sweet as Spenser, as polished as Ruskin. 


For example these, selected at random, from his description of a 
country house: 


** There on every side, the flowers, having had no other gardener 
but naturé, vent a sharp breath that quickens and satisfies the smell. 
The sweet innocence of a rose on the eglantine, and the glorious 
azure of a violet under the sweet briars, leaving us not the liberty of 
choice, make us judge that they are both one fairer than the other. 
The spring there composes all the seasons, there no venomous plant 
buds, but her birth soon betrayes her safety; there the brooks relate 
their travells to the pebbles; there a thousand feather’d voices make 
the forrest ring with the sweet musick of their songs; and the spright- 
full assembling. of these melodious throats is so generall, that every 
leafe in the wood seemes to have taken the shape and the tongue of a 
nightingale. . . . Echo is so delighted with it that she seemes to 
repeat their aires onely that she may learne them; and the rivolets, 
jealous of their musique, as they flie away, grumble, much troubled 
that they cannot equall them.”’ 


EpmunpD K. Broabus. 
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M. Rod on “Cyrano de Bergerac”’ 


M. Rop in his lecture on ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’’ discusses the 
subject from one point of view only, and confines his inquiry to the 
discovery of the cause of its remarkable and ‘‘ disproportioned suc- 
cess,’’ which he finds to be chiefly a reaction from the long and dreary 
reign of naturalism. He praises the charm, the rich imagination, the 
gaiety and healthfulness of ‘‘ Cyrano.’’ It pleases ; the works of the 
psychologist, the symbolist, the realist, do not please. The admiration 
which they awaken is coldly critical; their methods repel and disgust. 
It succeeds in consequence of the contrasted effect thus produced. 

Perhaps M. Rod’s conclusion is strictly correct as far as his inquiry 
goes. It might, however, have been expected that the critic should 
apply somewhat broader and more general principles of criticism, and 
widen his definition of success to mean something other than a run of 
three hundred nights, something more enduring than the power to 
please the multitude; if, indeed, he recognizes a deeper quality in the 
play. It is possible that he overlooks from his point of view what 
seems obvious from another, since criticism is largely a matter of per- 
sonal feeling. He declares that there is no new soul in ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,’’ thus discrediting Rostand’s moving dedication ‘‘ to the 
soul of Cyrano de Bergerac.’’ He finds that the play is pleasing ‘‘ in 
spite of the melancholy of the conclusion.”’ 

He might have said, ‘‘ In consequence of the melancholy of the 
conclusion,’’ though that would require a new definition of what is 
pleasing, and contradict his evident intention. Is it only the gay, the 
joyous, the humorous, which give pleasure? Do we enjoy most the 
absurdities of Rageneau’s comic followers, Ligniére’s drunkenness, 
Cyrano’s burlesque description of his fall from the moon? or the death 
of Christian soothed by Cyrano’s quick movement of self-sacrifice; 
the expectant watch of Roxane among the falling leaves for her faithful 
friend who for the first time delays his coming; the hint of misfortune 
in the air; the mournful description of Cyrano’s fallen fortunes, hag- 
gard cheeks, and threadbare clothes turned into eulogy by the Duke’s 
envious recognition of the power of the free and undaunted soul; the 
moving scene when the dying Cyrano lays bare the soul that has sus- 
tained him, discloses its love, its loneliness, its strength, its learning, 
its ceaseless struggle with the mean and base, its unyielding dignity 
and self-respect? This is no new soul, indeed; it is the soul of hu- 
manity at its best and noblest, and it is as such that our hearts respond 
to it. 

The populace who crowd the theatres may find most pleasure in the 
scenes of eating and drinking, the dash and movement of the martial 
spirit, the cheer and vigor of the Gascon wit; and it is this complexity 
of achievement, this Shakespearian grasp of the whole of life, that dis- 
tinguishes M. Rostand above his fellows; but it is the sterner joy that 
moves us most; the deeper insight that delights us; the sense of some- 
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thing higher than beauty, something more enduring than pleasure, which 
justifies our admiration. The satisfaction in tragedy which ‘‘ purges 
the soul through terror and pity ’’ is a strange and inexplicable thing. 
But we have all felt it, and the tonic exhilaration of it, closely allied 
to pain though it be. That this heroic comedy should be at the end 
more heroic than comic, with a touch of the tragic in its artistic 
climax, differentiates it from the merely pleasing works of the imagina- 
tion. And it justifies the dedication; for it is the soul revealed in the 
work which is its most striking merit. 
ConsTANCE GoppAaRD DuBois. 





John Jay Chapman, Essayist 


To John Jay Chapman we owe the deepest and most comprehensive 
criticism of Emerson yet given to the world, an essay on Walt Whitman 
which explains Whitman as far as that /usus nature is capable of being 
explained, and a study of Romeo which should be put into the hands 
of every young actor ambitious of attempting that réle. It is perhaps 
a question whether these benefits be not outweighed by certain obvious 
drawbacks, whether Mr. Chapman’s sympathetic and intelligent pres- 
entation of Emerson can reconcile us to an unpleasant exposure of 
Emerson’s fundamental weakness and deficiency, and whether we can 
forgive him for rubbing the glamour off Robert Louis Stevenson in the 
fatally clear-sighted essay with which he closes his first book; but de- 
spite the outrage on our personal tastes involved in these brutalities, 
and despite certain too apparent flaws to be found in Mr. Chapman’s 
style and in his method of treating his subjects, we must, I think, 
acknowledge the interest of his contribution to the scanty stock of 
American criticism. For throughout his writings are scattered passages 
of great brilliancy and vivid insight, such as the following on Emerson’s 
poems: ‘‘ Some of his verse gives the reader a very curious and subtle 
impression that the lines are a translation. . . . Indeed, the lines 
are a translation. They were thought first, and poetry afterwards.” 


‘* Emerson’s passion for nature was not like the passion of Keats or 
of Burns, of Coleridge or of Robert Browning; compared with these 
men he is cold. His temperature is below blood-heat, and his volume 
of poems stands on the shelf of the English poets like the icy fish which 
in Caliban upon Setebos is described as finding himself thrust into the 
warm ooze of an ocean not his own. But Emerson is a poet, neverthe- 
less, a very extraordinary and rare man of genius, whose verses carry a 
world of their own within them. . . . He is the chief poet of that 
school of which Emily Dickinson is a minor poet. . . . His wor- 
ship of the New England landscape amounts to a religion. His poems 
do that most wonderful thing, make us feel that we are alone in the 
fields and with the trees,—not English fields nor French lanes, but 
New England meadows and uplands. There is no human creature in 
sight, not even Emerson is there, but the wind and the flowers, the 
wild birds, the fences, the transparent atmosphere, the breath of 
nature,”’ 
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And in the essay on Walt Whitman: ‘‘ English literature is the litera- 
ture of genius and the Englishman is the great creator,’’ for ‘‘ the 
English mind is the only unconscious mind the world has ever seen. 
And for this reason the English mind is incapable of criticism.”’ 
Look at the following sentences drawn at random from ‘‘ Causes and 
Consequences,’’ his second volume of essays: ‘‘ Misgovernment in 
the United States is an incident in the history of commerce. It is a 
part of the triumph of industrial progress.’’ ‘‘ Since the days of 
David, the great luxury of the powerful has been to be free from the 
annoyance of other men’s opinions.’”’ ‘* The nouveaux riches of one. 
decade are the old modlesse of the next decade.’’ ‘‘ We must know 
that when we accepted democracy as a form of government, we ranked 
political education of the individual as more important than expert 
administration of the government.”’ 

Mr. Chapman also furnishes some very delightful phrases, such as 
his characterization of Walt Whitman as a ‘‘ quack poet,”’ and his allu- 
sion to Robert Browning’s metre as “‘ jolting,’’ a word almost compar- 
able to Matthew Arnold’s designation of some of Wordsworth’s verse 
as ‘‘lumbering.’’ These examples taken at random from the body of 
Mr. Chapman’s writings make us aware of the entrance into critical 
literature of a lively and poignant individuality, a spirit unfettered by 
literary convenances, a critic who arouses our interest and takes away 
our breath by the vigor and recklessness of his dashes at English litera- 
ture. Indeed it might be well if at times a restraining hand were laid 
upon Mr. Chapman. In some of his essays we feel embarrassed and 
nonplussed by the impetuosity of the author, in others, by a certain 
awkwardness of delivery, somewhat as if the writer, in despair of set- 
ting his thoughts down in orderly fashion, had tumbled out his whole 
mind before us, much as a woman turns out the disorderly contents of 
a bureau drawer which she despairs of putting to rights by any other 
method. Occasionally he overwrites himself, startling us by strange 
utterances such as the following criticism on Emerson’s attitude towards 
love and marriage: 


‘* If an inhabitant of another planet should visit the earth, he would 
receive, on the whole, a truer notion of human life by attending an 
Italian opera than he could by’ reading Emerson’s volumes. He would 
learn from the Italian opera that there were two sexes; and this, after 
all, is probably the fact with which the education of such a stranger 
ought to begin.”’ 


I would humbly suggest to Mr. Chapman that the function of literature 
is not to impart elementary instruction to inhabitants of other planets. 

On reading the paper on ‘‘ Education’’ we are somewhat taken 
aback by the extraordinary assertion that ‘‘ everything good that has 
been done in the last fifty years has been done in the teeth of current 
science.’”’ From time to time our ears are boxed by a colloquialism 
such as his speaking of Walt Whitman as a ‘‘ problem fit to floor 
Goethe,’’ and occasional blotches appear in the English, such as, ‘‘ If 
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you want to understand the Greek civilization you have got to be 
Socrates. If you want to understand the New Testament you Aave got 
to be Christ.’’ These deficiencies are the more regrettable inasmuch 
as they place Mr. Chapman at a disadvantage beside brother essayists 
who have not his originality nor his force. Richard Le Gallienne is a 
soap-bubble in comparison, but Richard Le Gallienne possesses greater 
agility and a surer touch. Less glacial than Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Chapman lacks Matthew Arnold’s measured tread; more original than 
Andrew Lang; he lacks the latter’s velvet finish; broader in view than 
Agnes Repplier, his efforts, though more pretentious, fall short of the 
delicate flavor doubly distilled of her little productions. Richness of 
flavor is precisely what we miss in Mr. Chapman’s writings; they are 
stimulating; we take them as topers take their Scotch whisky—for the 
** effect,’’ with an occasional grimace at the taste. In Mr. Chapman’s 
case, we read each production for the subject on which it is written; 
his monograph on Browning with a view to obtaining a side-light on the 
intricacies of Browning; we take up his paper on Dante for the sake of 
Dante; we have, I think, scarcely arrived at the point where we read 
Chapman for his sake alone. We turm from our lifelong study of 
Emerson’s writings to nibble at Mr. Chapman’s essay on Emerson as 
one would turn from a course of roast-beef to nibble at a pickle, and 
return to Emerson with renewed appetite. It may be that Mr. Chap- 
man thus realizes the highest function of criticism. For surely the 
office of the critic is to sprinkle a little salt on.our more solid literary 
food, thereby rendering the peculiar flavor of a novel or poem more 
perceptible to our dull palates. 

Mr. Chapman’s first book deals with literature and certain specified 
authors, his second with generalities and ‘‘ questions of the day.’’ The 
first book betrays a certain breathlessness; the essays in the latter drag 
at times and seem a bit overdone. The sentences are more closely 
knit, the style somewhat more compact. Despite this modification, 
firmness of touch is not yet acquired. ‘‘It is so difficult,’’ said a 
Freshman once in my hearing, @ propos of a first thesis, ‘‘ to write ex- 
actly what oné means.’’ Mr. Chapman seems to labor under the same 
disadvantage; he hems and haws and makes false starts; we do not 
always get it straight from the shoulder. We sometimes see a tendency 
to over-elaborate; he does not exactly repeat himself, but he doubles 
on his tracks, as it were. On the whole, we might say that the second 
volume of essays is lacking in vitality. If we compare it with the first 
we become aware of a phenomenon. Many young literary aspirants, 
when first wielding the pen, steady themselves by the style of some 
older writer, as a child supports itself by its mother’s hand. Later on, 
as they develop their own fashion of writing, they shake off all props 
and crutches and strike out boldly for themselves. Curiously enough 
in Mr. Chapman’s case, we observe this process reversed. His first 
book shows originality in manner and method. His second book harks 
back to Emerson. He has based himself on the latter; it is a founda- 
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tion of Emerson and a superstructure of Chapman. Like Emerson, he 
is a bit given to epigram. As in Emerson, the sentences show a tend- 
ency toward crystallization, and we are baffled by a lack of connected 
thought. Like Emerson, Mr. Chapman would bend his whole energy 
to free us from the thraldom of moral cowardice. This ambition is 
dominant throughout ‘‘ Causes and Consequences,’ as it is dominant 
throughout the body of Emerson’s writings. In fact, all of the five 
essays which compose the second volume—Politics, Society, Educa- 
tion, Democracy, and Government—might be moulded into one essay 
and set under the same heading, being but variations on the same 
theme. I do not think I speak unadvisedly if I say that the entire 
book is an expansion of Emerson’s saying: ‘‘ Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of its members. Society 
is a joint-stock company, in which the members agree, for the better 
securing of his bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and 
culture of the eater. . . . Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist.’’ Emerson was speaking of society at large, but it was 
from American society that he drew his data, and it is American 
society of which Mr. Chapman is thinking and to which he directly 
applies Emerson’s generalities. The second essay in ‘‘ Causés and 
Consequences ’”’ is perhaps the most striking exhibition of this. It is 
an impassioned and headlong confession from one whose pride as an 
American citizen has been touched to the quick by the evidences of 
corruption which he sees everywhere regnant around him. ‘‘ Honesty,’’ 
says Mr. Chapman, “‘is the greatest luxury in the world, and the 
American looks with awe on the man who can afford it.”’ ‘‘ We have 
accordingly had, in New York City, a low and perverted moral tone, 
an incapacity to think clearly or to tell the truth when we knowit. This 
is both the cause and the consequence of bondage.’’ ‘‘ The sudden 
creation of wealth in the United States has been too much for our 
people. Weare personally dishonest. The people of the United States 
are notably and peculiarly dishonest in financial matters.’’ From a 
foreigner or an Anglomaniac these words would seem intolerably in- 
solent. But Mr. Chapman speaks sadly and shamefacedly; they come 
from him as a confession and not as an accusation, and they command 
our attention and our respect. For they contain truths which cannot 
be too often spoken to this present generation. We are in great want 
of exhortations to moral courage, to unshaken individuality, to personal 
integrity. The world can never outgrow Emerson’s teachings or 
the teachings of his disciples, and we, in this country, at this hour, 
stand more than ever in need of his purifying and bracing influence as, 
day by day, the promotion of rapid transit and the consequent facility 
of communication, the diffusion of a homegeneous and mediocre edu- 
cation, the pressure of corruption weighing alike on rich and poor, the 
real or fancied necessity of catering politically to the lower elements of 
the populace, the similarity of interests and opinions required for the 
stability of democracy—as all these things tend more and more to ob- 
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literate distinctions between individuals and to establish throughout 
the United States that deadly monotony of which foreigners complain 
so volubly. Despite all his faults, Mr. Chapman, in his first volume 
of essays at least, presents a more distinct and salient individuality 
than many of his more polished co-workers in the field of critical 
literature, and in his second volume he exhorts us to freely and bravely 
develop our own individual Denkungsweise. Let us with gratitude 
accept these good qualities, and in accepting them let us forget to carp 
at petty deficiencies of style and manner. 
Mary WInsor. 
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PeruapPs I can put a foot-note to the history of how Mr. Gladstone’s 
biography is being written so soon after his death. His attitude, at 
one time, was that materials should be allowed to wait upon two things. 
The lapse of years would free every sort of correspondence; also it 
would establish that full detachment with which a public career ought 
to be judged. But Mr. Gladstone had an object-lesson as to perils of 
this course, and it changed his plans. He saw the biography of his 
friend and master, Sir Robert Peel, wander coldly down the years to a 
generation which knew him not in the person. On that spectacle Mr. 
Gladstone’s friends heaped their arguments, and in the end he agreed 
to leave his executors a perfectly free hand in regard to his papers. 
We know what they have decided. 





There are some English writers still left who do not court pub- 
licity before the event, and I should place Mr. John Morley at their 
head. He does not countenance tittle-tattle about the Gladstone 
- biography, and his friends, the Macmillans, are equally discreet. The 
situation, however, is simply this—that Mr. Morley is giving every pos- 
sible hour to his task, and that he is very happy at it. He has help 
in sorting out the raw materials as he needs them, yet when the biog- 
raphy is written he will probably have to confess, ‘‘ There was not a 
likely letter, or document, which I did not read.’’ That of course 
applies to the correspondence not possible of publication at present, as 
well as to what we shall have. Somebody who knows Mr. Morley, and 
the details of his task, said the other day, ‘‘ You may be assured that 
no lights essential to the clear understanding of Gladstone will be 
lacking in this book. Just leave Mr. Morley alone; he is the master 
biographer of the master.’’ 





Mr. J. M. Barrie is not an author with hobbies—he would declare 
that he never had time to cultivate them—but he certainly has a weak- 
ness for cricket. Some evenings back this found him in the pleasant 
company of a well-known London cricket club, on dinner bent. The 
occasion was quite private, but there can be no harm in saying that 
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Mr. Barrie delivered a rattling over; or, to drop cricket language, made 
a capital after-dinner speech. He was full of cricketing stories, ob- 
servations, and reflections, and he let them fall with that dry uncon- 
cern which is the characteristic of Lord Rosebery and all witty Scots. 
Once Mr. Barrie—I believe this is how the particular story goes—kept 
wicket while a man, notable for his pedantry in conversation, was 
batting. ‘‘If I strike the ball with even the slightest degree of im- 
pulse,’’ the batsman addressed the wicket-keeper, ‘‘ I shall immediately 
commence running with considerable velocity.’’ There was no occa- 
sion for him to commence—so Mr. Barrie added. 
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Has the story of Lord Curzon’s unpublished book been told? It 
is not a little diverting, if one may dare use that word in relation to a 
viceroy of India who is married to an American girl. As I write, the 
volume is still in type in the London printing-office where it was set up. 
The next step will probably be the taking down of the type, unless 
indeed, Lord Curzon cares to rent it until he ceases to be Indian 
Viceroy, five years hence. The book is one descriptive of travel 
undertaken by his lordship on the Indian frontier, before it had oc- 
curred to anybody that he would be the ruler of that empire. The de- 
mands of politics kept him from finishing it much ahead of the date at 
which he was appointed to his present great office. Then, arrange- 
ments were made with Messrs. Harper for its publication here, and no 
doubt in America as well. Next, a nicely written paragraph appeared 
in the Zimes announcing the volume. Ah, that paragraph! 





Anyhow the intimation of the book was noted in ‘‘ high quarters ’’ 
—that is the term used to me—and the reason can be understood. A 
book relating to India by one just appointed Viceroy? No; the re- 
serve of office intervened. True, the volume referred to other years, 
but the hill-men of the Indian frontier would know only one Lord 
Curzon—the Viceroy. Moreover, in a general aspect, the viceroyalty 
of India and authorship during the holding of it were at odds. The 
point had probably never occurred to Lord Curzon, or the volume 
had already been under way. He gave instructions that publication 
should be put off indefinitely, and sailed for India. “By the time he 
returns the book will have lost its interest, and so the prospect is that 
it will rank among the volumes that ‘‘ never were published.’ What 
Messrs. Harper’s arrangements with Lord Curzon were I do not pro- 
fess to know, but I believe that an English firm offered him £2000 
for the work, but he had then settled with the American firm. ~ 





Dr. Samuel Smiles is getting old and frail, but his interest in life 
and in books remains keen, Here is a story, new and true, which 
may gratify him should it ever wander under his eye. Some years ago 
his publishers, the Murrays, were having alterations made on their 
historic house in Albemarle Street, just off Piccadilly. Among the 
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workmen there was one very capable of discussing any subject affect- 
ing his own class. Mr. John Murray presented him with a copy of Dr. 
Smiles’s ‘‘ Self Help,’’ remarking, ‘‘ When you have read it, tell me 
what you think of it.’’ In about a week’s time the workman was 
able to give his reply, and it ran, ‘‘ I believe if I had read that book 
thirty years ago, I could have done something.’’ The Smiles writings 
maintain a large, steady sale, and by and by there may be added to 
them something in the nature of an autobiography. Once I spent an 
hour with the veteran, and I have the ‘‘ Self Help ’’ he gave me—on 
its title-page his autograph and a little portrait of himself which he also 
affixed. 





There are not many authors who can get a Cabinet Minister, or, in 
strict accuracy, an ex-Cabinet Minister to look over their publisher's 
agreement. This service, so runs the gossip, Sir Henry Fowler did for 
his daughter, Miss Ellen Fowler, in reference to her new novel ‘A 
Double Thread.’’* It is an agreement which, judging by the sale 
of the book, should prove very prosperous for everybody concerned. 
The leaders of the Liberal party are distinctly stronger in their contri- 
bution to the forces of literature than are the Conservative leaders. 
To go no farther, the latter cannot boast three such book names as 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Sir George Trevelyan. Macaulay’s 
nephew has retired to his study, but you always associate him with 
politics, just as you never do Mr. Lecky, although he is in the House 
of Commons. The Unionist party, to which the historian belongs, 
also includes Sir John Lubbock, a delightful writer on natural history, 
and Mr. H. M. Stanley, whose travel volumes are many. Of the 
younger men in politics, on one side or the other, none perhaps has 
more literary talent than Mr. George Wyndham, the Under-Secretary 
for War. Mr. Henley, who knows literature, believes in him. 





English people have got into the habit of associating whoever may 
be American Ambassador to them as in some fashion identified with 
literature. They think of Russell Lowell and Phelps and Colonel 
Hay, and they put Mr. Bayard in the direct line for the sake of his 
speeches. Those who knew him here incline to the belief that his 
own people never realized the service he rendered them in his English 
speeches. They fancied him indiscreet when he was really winning 
over the English people—winning them over to the Venezuelan deal 
and what has happened since. My purpose, however, is to set down 
that Mr. Choate, for the one or two delightful speeches he has made 
since his arrival here, has promptly been named to the list of Russell 
Lowell and Phelps. He is going to be a great success, thanks to his 
charm of manner, his handsome face and presence, and his sheer 
strength of intellect, already made manifest. He was greatly taken 
with the Queen when she received him at Windsor, and it goes, among 
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the diplomats, that she formed a like impression of him, What she 
does not know, in estimating personality, is not worth knowing. 





At last Omar Khayydm, as FitzGerald made him famous, is obtain- 
able in England for a reasonable coin—half a crown. You are at 
liberty to deduce a moral, and an effect, from this wise, if belated, 
enterprise. It has been a gibe with the Philistine that Omar flourished 
on a little club, as literature once did in Scotland on a little oatmeal. 
The presumption may fairly be made that every member of the Omar 
Khayy4m Club had a copy of the poet—not counting “‘ pirated ”’ 
American editions, which have been fairly widespread. The half- 
crown Omar has sold to the tune of thousands, which shows that the 
English-reading public, as a whole, are on friendly terms with the 
Persian. That is the moral, and as to the effect it is this—the cutting 
out of editions, which had been planned in various quarters, of Fitz- 
Gerald’s first translation of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat.’’ Two years from now 
that translation will be anybody’s, but will it be worth anybody’s while 
to issue it, especially should the complete Omar get down, say, to a 
shilling by then ? 





We hear much of log-rolling, and no two people are agreed as to 
what, precisely, it means. For instance, is it log-rolling to say that a 
good book by somebody you know is good? What I have noticed 
myself, during some little experience of the book world, is the difficulty 
a journalist has in getting any literary recognition from his fellows. It 
makes one rejoice, therefore, to have a moment come when an English 
journalist, and an American journalist, have kicked the ball of litera- 
ture over the goal. Needless to say, I am referring to Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, the author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street,’’ and to the splendid 
*‘Mr. Dooley.’’ The Chicago Irishman has caused the heartiest 
laughter that has been heard in England for a long time. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley ”’ will get a kindly welcome when he comes over in the sum- 
mer, but far larger words would have to be used in regard to Mr. 
Charles M. Sheldon. Half the English religious world would turn 
out to greet him. His booklets have sold like hot cross-buns at 
Easter, and I only hope that all the English publishers of them will 
send him royalties. 





Everybody remembers the fall which overtook that ancient institu- 
tion of this country, the three-volume novel, at the hands of Mudie’s 
and Smith’s. We have gone far since the three-decker was, in Mr. 
Kipling’s words, ‘‘the only certain packet for the Islands of the 
Blest.’’ Now I find, at the circulating libraries, an under-current of 
dissatisfaction about the number of books being stamped six shillings 
—that is, a dollar and a half. ‘*‘ Why,’’ one librarian said to me, ‘‘ I 
went to the trouble, the other afternoon, to count the number of words 
in a particular six-shilling novel. What did they make, do you think ? 
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Hardly over forty thousand words.’’ This is the complaint—that short 
books are being priced six shillings, instead of a lower figure. The 
question is, will there be another revolt on the part of Mudie’s and 
Smith’s? Not just yet anyhow. It might not be so easy to carry 
through as the last one, since, without the libraries, the three-decker 
would merely sink. The ordinary reader had no direct dealings with 
it, but he does buy the six-shilling novel, thus giving the publisher a 
second string to his bow. 











. 


The real obituary of the three-volume novel has never, I fancy, 
been written, and perhaps the general exclamation would be, ‘‘ Let the 
dead bury their dead.’’ Well, about the time of its passing I was 
taken over the ‘‘ catacombs’ at Mudie’s. We walked down one lane 
of shelves, and it was peopled by ‘‘ Robert Elsmeres ’’; another, and 
the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins’’ were in possession ’’’; a third, and there the 
** Yellow Aster’’ bloomed. How many lanes each had, I don’t re- 
member at this date, but that was the case against the three-volumer. 
It was the ‘ Yellow Aster,’’ I fancy, which finally drove Mudie des- 
perate—the ‘‘ Yellow Aster ’’ which came out in one volume and left 
him lamenting, ‘‘ What am I to do with those cart-loads of the three- 
volume edition ?’’ A number of not unworthy writers were thrown 
out of the ranks of authorship, with the institution which made them 
possible. Why should not one of these have a sensible revenge by 
writing the history of the rise and fall of the three-volume novel ? 
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Goop workmanship has become so much a matter of course at the 
exhibitions of the Society of American Artists that it no longer attracts 
special attention; but though almost everybody has a fair control of 
the means of expression, it must be said that few have anything of im- 
portance to express. M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s much-talked-of picture 
, of ‘‘ The Disciples at Emmaus,’’ admitted as a concession to those who 
wish to see how American art compares with foreign, is almost the only 
painting that pretends to convey a sentiment or an idea, and its author’s 
mysticism is evidently little more than a graceful yielding to the fashion 
of the day. In Mr. Kenyon Cox’s panel for the new Appellate Court 
building the gaudily robed figures are distinguished by conventional 
attributes only. Mr. Sargent’s sketch of his ‘‘ Astarte,’’ with its piled- 
up emblems of dead faiths, certainly does not revive, in any degree, 
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their significance. If it be said that the artist should not be expected 
to be in advance of his time on such points, it will be admitted that he 
should, at any rate, show a keener sense of beauty than the ordinary. 
But this we do not find except in a very few paintings. In its reserve, 
and in the equal diffusion of the light ‘‘ The Disciples at Emmaus’”’ is 
a capital example of the modern French school; but it is nothing more. 
Dignified enough to serve as an altar-piece, it leaves us as cold as the 
numerous other versions of the subject which have been turned out in 
obedience to the impulse given by the neo-Christian movement. 
Whether by accident or design, Mr. Joseph H. Booton’s landscape, 
** The Rising Moon,”’ gives us, at least, an unwonted sense of harmoni- 
ous relations in space. The same quality is that which draws us to 
Mr. Whistler’s painting, ‘‘ The Music-Room,’’ though it is not very 
distinguished otherwise. There is no particular beauty, but an uncom- 
mon feeling of mass, elevation, multitudinousness, in Miss Margaret 
W. Huntington’s and Mr. Charles Hopkinson’s studies of mountain 
and forest. Portraits are very numerous, and many of them very 
good. Among the best are Mr. Sargent’s of a young girl in white, 
very boldly brushed in; Mr. Hopkinson’s ‘‘ Little Red Head’’ and 
‘* Expectation,’’ and Mr. Sergeant Kendall’s lady in gray and black, 
seated in a wicker chair, The central gallery contains a number of 
small but interesting sculptures by Mr. Karl Bitter, Mr. John Flana- 
gan, Mr. Daniel C. French, Mr. Charles Grafly, and Miss Bessie Potter. 





Though several of the best pictures have been seen before in New 
York, the regular annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
is, on the whole, attractive and interesting. It closes May 13th. Among 
the pictures just referred to are Mr. Childe Hassam’s ‘‘ The Sea,”’ in 
which the sea plays a very small part, the subject being really a sum- 
mer girl in a rocking-chair under a veranda. The place of honor is 
accorded to Mr. Horatio Walker’s ‘‘ Oxen Drinking ’’—in a gleam 
of light from out of a stormy sky—a remarkably bold and successful 
composition. Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Bacchanals,’’ a fragment of a 
larger composition, is full of the pride of life and of rich color, and is 
quite free from the painter’s usual mannerism. Mr. Tarbell’s two 
portraits are broadly painted and communicate a pleasant sense of life 
and action. After these, which are the strongest works in the exhibi- 
tion, there are so many which show intelligence, taste, and skill that it 
is difficult to choose from among them the few most deserving of 
notice. The T. B. Clarke prize picture, Mr. E. Potthast’s ‘‘ The 
Carpenter ’’—at work in his shop in the rear of his dwelling, has been 
exhibited before, this season. Mr. J. Appleton Brown's apple-trees 
in blossom, in his ‘‘ Springtime,’’ are even more dainty than usual. 
One of the dangers of the story picture is illustrated in Mr. W. Ver- 
planck Birney’s ‘‘ The Visitor,’’ in which the visitor, a stray kitten, is 
badly painted, while the two old fellows in the chimney-corner are 
excellent. If the kitten were painted out it would be a good picture, but 
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where would be the story? Mr. Frederic Remington has apparently 
turned for inspiration from the instantaneous photograph to the poster, 
and the result, in ‘‘ Missing,’’—a cavalcade of Indians with a white 
prisoner,—is very satisfactory. It is sometimes a good thing when 
extremes meet. Mr. Remington’s earlier study of minute facts saves 
his broad, flat values in this picture from emptiness. There are many 
good landscapes, and several small works of sculpture of more than 
average merit. 





The second annual exhibition of the group of ‘‘ Ten American 
Painters ’’ who make their headquarters at the Durand-Ruel galleries, 
which closed April 15th, was not so varied and interesting as the first, 
owing partly to the fact that fewer pictures were exhibited. It is also 
the case that several of the artists do not appear to have made any special 
effort in view of the exhibition. Mr. Joseph Decamp is the only one 
who can be said to have made decided progress. His life-size study of 
the nude, to which has been awarded the Temple prize at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Art, is excellently modelled, and freer and more 
masterly than his former work. Mr. J. Alden Weir, who is never twice 
the same, has also improved in modelling, as is seen in the arms, hands, 
and face in his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady’’; but he has lost something in 
frankness of touch and intone. Mr. Dewey, on the contrary, is always 
himself. One may be sure of finding the same refined drawing of the 
same angular model, and the same morbid but not unpleasing color in 
everything that he does. The model, this time (he showed only one 
painting), had a vase of favrile glass in her lap, and the interest of the 
picture was largely in the subtle harmony brought about between its 
iridescent greens and blues and the dying rose tints of the gown. 
Mr. Childe Hassam did better in his Roman street scene than in his 
pictures of bathers. Mr. Twachtman still paints dreams rather than 
landscapes, and in his favorite snow scene—a view of his house and 
garden, the dream is lapsing into nothingness. If we had not seen 
the view before, painted with some degree of definition and relief, we 
should hardly know what to make of it. In his picture of ‘‘ The 
Stream ’’ in autumn, the dream is fairly vivid and substantial. Mr. 
Robert Reid’s work is so strikingly dissimilar to that of the other 
exhibitors, except in its very high key and very loose treatment of 
background and accessories, that it should be judged not by its effect 
in this exhibition, but as it was seen a few days before in the artist’s 
studio. There, the brilliant color, the rapid, showy brushwork were 
enlivening and in every way agreeable; here, where the general im- 
pression was of a somewhat finical delicacy, of a subdued brightness, of 
dexterity carefully cultivated and restrained, his buxom girls with 
irises or gladioluses were somewhat out of place. Messrs. Metcalf, 
Simmons, Tarbell, and Benson, were, of course, well represented; 
but if ‘‘ The Ten ”’ are to raise higher the standard of art among us, 
they must put more effort into their work. 
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Tue Lenten season, this year, was dull in the theatrical world. 
There were a good many changes, but few of the novelties were im- 
portant enough to require attention. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s play, 
‘* John Ingerfield,’’ is to be revived next autumn, when it is certain to 
be well received. It has decided merits, such as strong characteriza- 
tion and situations, good local color, and crisp, natural, and witty dia- 
logue, but some equally obvious faults. The theme of the story is a 
very old one, and the course of it is almost equally familiar. In con- 
struction the play is weak, many of the incidents happening under 
conditions which are quite inadmissible, but the treatment of them is 
vigorous, and the central character of Ingerfield is drawn with con- 
sistency and boldness. He is a man of energy, ambition, and probity, 
without a touch of sentiment. Having made a fortune in tallow, he 
aspires to social distinction, and employs a fashionable spendthrift to 
find him a high-bred wife, who will barter her rank for his money. 
With brutal frankness he tells the girl that he asks for no love and has 
no love to offer, but that he will hold himself and her to a rigid fulfil- 
ment of all duties. The marriage ends, of course, in distrust, estrange- 
ment, and domestic misery of all kinds, until, in time, his hard nature 
is softened by affliction and he and his wife learn the lesson of mutual 
respect and love. There will be more to say about the clever piece 
next season, when it is likely to be seen in improved shape. For the 
present, it is sufficient to add that it was, on the whole, very well 
played by the Lyceum Company. 

The fact that there no longer exists upon the American stage any 
recognized exponent of the higher drama increased the general public 
interest in the performances in the Irving Place Theatre of the famous 
Hungarian, Adolf von Sonnenthal, who has long been one of the 
brightest ornaments of the German classic stage. He is an illustrious 
professor of that formal school of dramatic art which still flourishes 
upon the continent of Europe, and which teaches its student how to 
develop and elevate the mimetic faculty by supplementing it with the 
graces of the scholar and orator. That the acquirement of a broad, 
authoritative style in no way interferes with versatility was proved 
abundantly by the striking transformations which he effected in his 
own proper person. As Nathan, in Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan der Weise,’’ 
which was the first of his carefully selected impersonations, the realism 
of his acting was no less notable than his control of gesture and of 
facial expression, and the clearness and significance of his delivery. 
His recital of the parable of the rings stirred the audience to an enthu- 
siasm seldom manifested in a New York theatre. In the German 
version of Sardou’s ‘‘ Vieux Garcons,”” in which, of course, the 
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temperament of the character is Gothic, he was another man entirely, 
vigorous, alert, and vivacious, with all the ease and polished assurance 
of a man of the world. In the opening acts he was, perhaps, rather 
more German than French, but when it came to the crucial scenes with 
his unavowed son, and especially when he refuses to fight after almost 
unendurable insult, he rose to a tragic height which dignified the whole 
play. In Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Tod ’’ he scored another triumph, 
imparting imposing dimensions to the historic side of the character, 
and playing the domestic episodes with touching simplicity. In ‘‘ Die 
Tochter des Fabricius,’’ as the ex-convict, he was again seen at his 
very best, the whole series of performances demonstrating natural 
powers backed by consummate skill. 

Of the new Easter plays, the most noteworthy in every way was the 
‘*‘ Citizen Pierre’’ of Mr. Charles Coghlan. This is a story of the 
French Revolution, partly inspired doubtless by Dumas and Dickens, 
and possibly other authors, but nevertheless original in treatment and 
arrangement. Its complications are uncommonly ingenious and effec- 
tive, its characterization is strong, and its dialogue good, while the 
spirit of the Terror is reflected with a striking and sometimes really 
terrible realism. The play is a romantic melodrama of a very high 
class, as good as any that has been offered in this city within the last 
twenty-five years. It is full of stirring situations, the third act being 
especially clever, both in its complication of emotions and its qualities 
of dramatic surprise and suspense. Mr. Coghlan plays the principal 
character with delightful skill and undeniable power. No other actor 
on the American stage is capable of such an achievement—an imper- 
sonation so consistent, so human, so manly, so dignified in its final 
self-sacrifice. 

“* Colinette,’’ Mr. Carleton’s adaptation from the French, at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, is chiefly valuable for the opportunity which 
it affords for the display of Miss Julia Marlowe’s abilities in a light 
comedy part, distantly akin to that of Madame Sans Géne, without its 
coarseness. She is an unsophisticated country beauty, wedded to an 
aristocrat, an ex-Bonapartist officer, who conspires against Louis 
XVIII., and is saved from the consequences by her personal interven- 
tion with the king, who has a senile admiration for her. Mr. Carleton 
has handled the intrigue weakly, and the dramatic interest is nil, so 
that Miss Marlowe has to carry the whole burthen of the play, or 
nearly all of it, upon her own fair shoulders. This she contrives to do 
very creditably. Her love for her husband is denoted by an engaging 
and wholly unconventional frankness, and her mock humility before 
her lofty connections and her mischievous disregard of the proprieties 
are very amusing. Her impersonation is mainly a frolic and is carried 
out with grace and spirit. In the few serious moments which occur 
she.rises easily to the occasion, but her aim is to provoke laughter, not 
tears, and her success is.attested by the merriment of the spectators. 

: J. RANKEN TowsE. 
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Recent Verse 


1. Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & Co. 2. 
My Lady's Slipper. By Dora Sigerson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
London : James Bowden. 3. Poems of Therese. With Introduction by Miss 
Anna Fuller. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 4. Poems. By Eva Gore-Booth. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 5. Songs from Puget Sound. By Herbert Bashford. 
Whittaker and Ray Co. 6. Shadows and Other Poems. By E. Samuels. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7. The Flight of Time. By Herman Bernstein. 
E. Tennyson Neely. 


Tue lover of dialect verse, and particularly of that dialect verse 
which embodies the life and sentiments of our ‘*‘ colored contingent,”’ 
will, doubtless, on taking up ‘‘ Lyrics of the Hearthside’’ (1), begin 
his perusal of the modest volume midway in its pages; for these 
‘* Lyrics ’’ are very nearly equally divided between dialect and non- 
dialect form. Such a reader will follow with delectation the melodious 
fortunes of ‘*‘ Whistling Sam ’’ (whose scores are inserted in the text). 
Broader humor will meet him in such selections as ‘‘ ’Possum’’ and 
‘*A Cabin Tale,’’ and ‘‘ How Lucy Backslid,’’ with its ingenuous 
optimism regarding the ultimate salvation of the apostate Lucy. A 
petting, playful tenderness in ‘‘ Lullaby,’’ and a characteristic racial 
pathos in the ‘‘ Hymn,”’’ with its refrain of ‘‘ O li’l lamb! ’’ make up 
the complement of qualities which the reader looks for in the themes 
chosen. We are not quite sure, however, that the reader we have in 
mind will not experience some slight disappointment in reading these 
dialect poems, if he look simply for unbridled luxuriance of tempera- 
mental characteristics. The truth is, Mr. Dunbar has done his work 
in this kind with a temperance and a selective judgment that bespeak 
the sincere artist, clear-seeing and unwavering in purpose. There is 
nothing to say absolutely that the heart of the poet is not altogether 
in this department of his verse; and yet we can but suspect that the 
heart speaks its most vital message through other than the dialect 
medium, and in a field of universal rather than of racial interests. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar has been a reader, it is evident, of the best 
English verse, and he follows worthily the monitions of lyrical author- 
ity, bearing also the lamp of his own steady purpose. The result is 
seen in the striking poem, ‘‘ Behind the Arras,’’ and, in lighter mood, 
in the subjoined bit of verse (which is also a piece of the artist’s mind): 


‘*A CHOICE 
** They please me not—these solemn songs 

That hint of sermons covered up. 

’T is true the world should heed its wrongs, 
But in a poem let me sup, 

Not simples brewed to cure or ease 

Humanity’s confessed disease, 

But the spirit wine of a singing line, 
Or a dewdrop in a honey cup!” 


404 
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One lays down ‘‘ My Lady’s Slipper ’’ (2) with the sense of having 
been in ‘‘ the valley of vision,’’ listening to the varying ‘‘ burden ”’ 
thereof. Strange voices, fugitive glimpses of wonderland, often of 
realms that could best be described as wonderschén, remain as the 
heritage of the reader. In truth, it is the enchantress herself who 
tells us: 

‘** T have been to Hy-Brasail, 
And the Land of Youth have seen ; 
Much laughter have I heard there, 
And birds amongst the green.” 


But a foot-note to the poem advises us that Hy-Brasail is one of the 
Enchanted Isles sometimes seen off the coast of Ireland. Ireland 
itself becomes one of the Enchanted Isles through the weird magic of 
the poet. Now we hear of 


‘** The fairies, the fairies, the m‘schief-loving fairies” ; 


now it is the wailing of the banshee, who ‘‘ waits on the window-sill ’’ ; 
or we follow the dismal funeral train of the young maid who is to rest 
in unholy ground 


** Where the four cross-roads do meet.” 


‘‘The White Witch ’’ might, indeed, be a stray, hitherto ungathered 
ballad from the legendary lore of long-past centuries, so insulated from 
aught of modern feeling or method is the performance, so completely 
Celtic are its mood and atmosphere. In ‘‘ The Fate of the Three Sons 
of Uisneach and Deirdré’’ the poet takes a more ambitious range, with 
purpose to revivify certain passages of the ancient epic of Ireland. 
She is able, in this effort, to make us feel, as Leigh Hunt felt regarding 
the tradition of the Rimini, that 


‘* The story’s heart still beats against its side.” 


But it is Mrs, Shorter’s special mission to create in the reader a certain 
frame of mind wherein mystery and regret, and oftentimes foreboding, 
mingle. This she achieves notably in such a poem as “ Last Eve,”’ 
where the mourner, leaning out of her window, watches the flight of 
the white migrant birds, and at last weeps, ‘‘ being blind with their 
white.’’ There is very complete pathos in ‘‘ A Cry in the World”’ 
and in the ballad of ‘‘ All Souls’ Night,’’ in which latter poem, though 
the beloved returns and occupies the chair set at the hearthside, the 
** coward flesh ’’’ of the living shrinks from recognition of the spirit’s 
coming, and the lament of the mourning maiden is the human one, 


“* I called his name and the pale Ghost came, but I was afraid to meet my dear.” 


We have as yet said nothing regarding the initial poem which gives 
title to the collection. Here Italian romance, as it were, is transplanted 
to Milesian soil,—we are hardly sure if successfully. The story, 
though a sufficiently dramatic one, is not, on first reading, quite clearly 
developed. The influence of Browning is felt, though somewhat in- 
definitely, both in the matter and manner of the performance. In 
** Little White Rose ’’ Mrs, Shorter proves that she can sing a dainty 
song: 
** Little white rose that I loved, I loved, 
Roisin ban, Roisin ban ! 

Fair my bud as the morning’s dawn. 

I kissed my beautiful flower to bloom, 

My heart grew glad for its rich perfume— 
Little white rose that I loved ! 
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“* Little white rose that I loved grew red, 
Roisin ruad, Roisin ruad ! 
Passionate tears I wept for you ; 
Love is more sweet than the world’s fame— 
I dream you back in my heart the same, 
Little white rose that I loved ! 


‘* Little white rose that I loved grew black, 
Roisin dub, Roisin dub! 
So I knew not the heart of you. 
Lost in the world’s alluring fire, 
I cry in the night for my heart’s desire, 
Little white rose that I loved!” 

From the fantasy and sentiment of the Celt to the same qualities as 
found in the Teutonic mind is a far cry. The ‘‘ Poems of Therese ’’ 
(3) is the very piquing title of this small volume of verse; and we shall 
not deny that we have found the graceful and heart-warm introduction 
as vital a portion of the contents as are the poems of the young German 
Sappho herself. This introduction, which, for many pages, reads like 
a tender monody whose conclusion will be the early fading of the pre- 
cocious flower of genius, is the work of Miss Anna Fuller. She gives 
us some very charming pictures of the little town of Hessen, of life at 
the Rosenhéhe, and of the young Therese dreaming her youth away in 
her rose-garden. It is to the sympathetic ‘‘ Fraulein Miss ’’ from far 
Asnellin tie present biographer of Therese) that the proud mother of 
the muse confides, in fond maternal strain, ‘‘ All that Therese needs 
to make her happy is a bit of paper. If there is something written on 
it, she can read it; if it is blank, she thinks to herself, ‘ Now I can writc 
something!’’’ Therese profits by the society of the “ Fraulein Miss,’’ 
and not only translates English verse into German, but is inspired to 
try her hand at verse-making in English, a naive specimen of which is 
given by her biographer. The poems in the body of the book are 
translated by Miss Ellen Frothingham, with probable fidelity to the 
original, though we miss the naiveté for which the introduction had 
prepared us. An adolescent tone of sadness, which finds its analogies 
of human life in the vicissitudes of the seasons and the panorama of 
Nature, pervades the most of these poems. But Therese still lives, 
and will, no doubt, give the world songs which shall bespeak a fuller 
aud richer experience than was hers when ‘‘ The Belated Swallow ”’ 
suggested this pensive little lyric: 


‘* Plucking the snow-white bindweed 
That in the hedgerow lay, 
I saw a belated swallow ; 
*T was an autumnal day. 
‘* He passed so solitary 
Against the pallid sky, 
I could not help thinking sadly,— 
How all alone am I!’ 


In these ‘‘ Poems ’’ (4) there is from first to last at intervals a tone 
of half-conscious apology, a note of hedging, which moves us to won- 
der that the author could have perpetrated so many sins against the 
muses. In her ‘‘ foreword,’’ which she borrows from Lessing, she bids 
the reader to, at least, 


“*be thankful for the lays 
That I kept back.” 


And still we have the impression that she has kept back nothing; and 
we are very often, while reading her work, impressed with the truth of 
her own vision (in ‘‘ A Nightmare ’’) where 
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** every verse became a hearse 
To carry murdered poetry.” 


She is at her worst when in the vein of cynical reflection, and at her 
best in such decidedly graceful and simple fancies as ‘‘ Promises,’’ 
‘* Morning Glory,’’ and *‘ An Epitaph,"’ which last we give: 


‘* « Alas that every flower is dead !’ 
These words a smiling angel read, 
Carven on an ancient tomb 
By wild roses overgrown.” 


In reading ‘‘ Songs from Puget Sound’’ (5), among which we 
reckon the sonnets as best, we feel that the writer makes a conscien- 
tious and sometimes very successful endeavor to transfer to the lyrical 
page the wondrous vision of Western seas and mountain majesties 
which are habitually in his perspective. He can make us see, in his 
‘*Noon on Puget Sound,’’ ‘‘the beaches that are dazzling lanes of 
light,’’ or, from his point of vantage on the mountainside, can bring 
before us the vision of the distant cataract, so distant that it seems to 
‘* flutter like a ribbon in the wind.’’ Less willing, however, are we 
to believe that (in the same sonnet) the ‘‘ gleaming river’’ would 
appear to us to bind ‘‘ in gorgeous braid the valley’s golden gown.”’ 
Nor are we quite sure that we should hear what Mr. Bashford hears 
when, in a sonnet on “‘ June,’”’ 


‘*to the nodding rose the bumble-bee 
Repeats his confidential mumdblings” 


(the exigencies of measure demanding that the word we have italicized 
should be pronounced as a trisyllable!) 

‘* Shadows and Other Poems ’’ (6) purports to embody the fireside 
fantasies of an old man who has “‘ lost his reason through the great 
sorrows of his life.’’ But the perusal of the poem, which is written 
in unrhymed, unequal lines, promises to leave the reader in an equally 
chaotic state of mind, not at all stayed or steadied by the illustrations, 
which are in keeping with the phrenetic character of the text. 

‘* The Flight of Time’’ (7) contains the metrical animadversions 
of a very youthful bard, upon a number of subjects ranging from re- 
ligious to patriotic, the quality of which leaves small room for great 
expectations with regard to the future work of the celebrant. 





Recent Essays 


b 1. A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. By Henry A. 
Beers. Henry Holt & Co. 2. Literary Criticism. By Lorenzo Sears. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 3. Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. 
The Macmillan Co. 4. The Spirit of Place,and Other Essays. By Alice 
Meynell, John Lane. 


, As a literary personage the average college professor is liable to be 
lightly held. He is not of the sacred cult. He has chosen the via 
media—an income, a comfortable chair, and the more or less respectful 
attention of the undergraduate world. With these let him be content. 
The steeps of Parnassus call fo: men of sterner build. Such is the tacit 
understanding in the world of letters. But the ingenuous professor 
has, it would seem, other views of himself. Each year witnesses a new 
output of books bearing the professorial stamp. Some of these rest, 
still-born, on the publishers’ shelves, some pass into use as text-books, 
a few take their place as literature. The names of Saintsbury, Dow- 
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den, and Gosse head a long list—dwindling down to the last pedantic 
oracle on may and can—of men who talk to the world across the bowed 
heads of busy students scribbling to take down in copious note-books 
the words of wisdom which must this moment be caught or be forever 
lost. And, lo, the day of exams. draws near. The wrath of these 
same undergraduates, when, just before the fatal examination, the 
valuable lectures appear, fresh from the printers, spick and span, at a 
dollar or two a volume, is something better apprehended than described. 
Which opens up the whole tempting question of the college lecture 
system—but we refrain. 

Two books have come to us out of the class-room this year, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century ”’ (1), by Professor H. A. 
Beers, of Yale College, and ‘‘ Literary Criticism ”’ (2), by Professor 
Sears, of Brown. The reader examines them with interest, less to see 
what they are in themselves than to learn something, it may be, of 
English as she is taught in the American college. Of the volume on 
Romanticism, Professor Beers tells us: ‘‘ I have striven to rid it of the 
air of the lecture-room, but a few repetitions and didacticisms of man- 
ner may have inadvertently been left in.’’ Professor Sears adopts the 
less laborious, though not less difficult, task of talking to students and 
public in one and the same breath. The preface sums up his book as 
an attempt to guide a class in literature, with reference also to the 
needs of prospective journalists and reviewers, and ‘‘ beyond both these 
purposes was kept in mind the advantage of intelligent appreciation by 
educated readers of such literature as should appeal to mature tastes,”’ 
—a purpose that seems more safely quoted than interpreted. 

Professor Sears chose for his course of lectures an attractive subject; 
without doubt the course was widely elected. The subject in a pub- 
lished volume is no less attractive. Any writer on criticism finds his 
public ready made. The last new poet may lack an audience, the 
latest novel lie unread. But the writer on criticism, new or old, is 
welcomed with outstretched hand. He it is who shall be to us philos- 
opher, guide, and friend, who shall tell us what to think of the last new 
poet, or what clever thing to say of the novel still unread. We open 
the book with a sigh of expectancy. ‘‘ Literary Criticism ’’—the very 
thing! We scan the chapter headings, ‘‘ Standards of Criticism, In- 
terpretative Criticism, The Critic’s Rights’’—excellent! We plunge 
into the table of contents, ‘‘ Criticism a comprehensive term—Orders 
of critics—Impressionism the earliest form to the individual—Books 
reveal their character at once—The value of impressions is variable— 
Impressions as a basis of criticism—The impressible mood of the 
reader’s mind ’’—marvellous! We see ourselves shining in the social 
firmament, dazzling unwary pedestrians with the flash of brand-new 
principles. Here at last is true critical wisdom, Here shall we find 
not mere quotable remarks, but criticism itself revealed. Alas! 

One may not speak lightly of solemn things. And the author of 
“* Literary Criticism ”’ is nothing if not solemn. Up the hill of ** Com- 
parative Criticism ’’ and down the slope of ‘‘ Condemnation ’’ he plods 
with serious mien. To a class of undergraduates dipping respectful 
pens in trusting ink- wells, he dictates what has been, what i is, and ae 
shall be in literary criticism. Just a touch of the “ comic spirit,”’ 
glimmer of the mind ‘‘ hovering above congregated men and women,’ 
might lighten the gloom of the book a bit, But of such spirit the author 
gives no hint: Criticism is serious business. Let no Touchstone 
attempt it. Only a Caliban has sufficient muscle and sinew for the 
weighty task. 
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The English of the book is remarkable. The peroration to the 
opening chapter is perhaps without rival in the English language (in 
its use of rapid and varied figure). ‘‘ Furthermore, this assured 
position of criticism has been won in the face of much strife. Its hand 
has been against every man with the usual reciprocal antagonism in con- 
sequence. It has fretted the private sentiments of readers, rattled the 
windows in the dwellings of tradition, and run over the dear children of 
the author’s brain. What wonder that its course has bristled with long 
lines of hostile pens, that its respectability has been coldly regarded by the 
guild of letters, and its dicta received with a grain of salt by readers !”’ 
The present writer is responsible for the italics, but not for the 
exclamation point. 

It is a relief to discover that Professor Beers, although writing 
originally for undergraduates, has not found it necessary to write 
undergraduate English. The four hundred pages on English Roman- 
ticism are sprinkled with stars and daggers, foot-notes and quotations. 
All the mechanical devices of text or reference are present. Yet the 
style is that of letters. The figure that closes the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Spenserians ’’ gathers into itself the essential spirit of the whole book. 
*‘ By the time these words were written Spenser had done his work. 
Color, music, fragrance were stealing back into English song, and 
* golden-tongued romance with serene lute’ stood at the door of the 
new age waiting for it to open.’’ Through ‘‘ color, music, fragrance ’’ 
the author follows the spirit of romance down the English century. 
The reader who may have doubted at the outset whether Romanticism 
and English literature were on even speaking terms during the eight- 
eenth century soon discovers that whatever may have been true with 
regard to the Romanticism and literature of the century, there was 
between Romanticism and life a very real and vital connection. 
‘* Strawberry Hill’’ with its grotesque Gothic, and Shenstone garden 
with its cascades, waterfalls, and waving willow avenues, are but finger- 
posts along the road Romance was travelling. 

One may call it ‘‘ a movement, a drift, or a trend,’’ as the author 
himself modestly indicates; but its presence as a force is not to be 
questioned. The accuracy of the scholar’s work in the volume must 
be left to scholars to judge. The literary quality, the appreciative 
sympathy that makes the century live anew, is apparent to the most 
casual reader. A spirit of eighteenth-century romanticism haunts the 
page. The reader who recalls also the charm of *‘ A Suburban Pas- 
toral’’ and ‘‘ Ways of Yale’’ cannot help regretting the academic desk 
that stretches across to bar the man of letters from his natural place 
and us from his best work. 

Three essays by Professor Gates of Harvard (3), which have 
hitherto served as introductions to text-books, are now gathered into a 
single volume, suitable for a larger than the merely educational public. 
There can be no doubt that they deserve this republication and will be 
warmly welcomed by all lovers of literary criticism and criticism’ of 
criticism. It is strange that Jeffrey should so often be remembered 
only for his onslaught on Wordsworth. Jeffrey was, to be sure, not 
wonderfully developed on the imaginative side; but he is still instruct- 
ive and thoroughly readable to those who seek him. He was, in short, 
a Scotchman, and where there is a Scotchman there is apt to be gray 
matter. Mr. Gates gives a thoroughly judicial and broad-minded esti- 
mate, and incidentally reveals his own intimate knowledge of the history 
of English criticism. The essay on ‘‘ Newman as a Prose-writer’’ is 
exceedingly sympathetic. The gracious sincerity of that prelate is 
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admirably set forth, as also his position in literature as a reviver of the 
ecclesiastical sentiment of the Middle Ages. The essay on Arnold is 
concerned with the prose of that writer only, and is so good that it 
seems to leave nothing more to be said on the subject. Our principal 
adverse criticism on Professor Gates would be for a tendency to hold 
life too much at arm’s length. But perhaps this is the inherent limita- 
tion of books about books. 

No such criticism as this can be passed on Mrs. Meynell (4). She 
slashes ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ because the women of that story 
are thoroughly vulgar and because Goldsmith does not seem to know it. 
To lovers of the idylli—we are of them—this seems a little captious; 
but the most part of Mrs. Meynell’s essays are, in their kind, worthy 
of great praise. The women who write most interestingly are gener- 
ally those who most possess the courage of their sex. ‘The intensely 
feminine quality of Mrs. Meynell’s work shows itself in a feeling for 
the beauty of holiness and for the sweetness of home and of remem- 
bered things, and in a delicate sympathy with the life of childhood. 
The creative power of the poet steals into her prose, now playfully in 
fancy, and again with the subdued fervor of imagination. She often 
has that quiet, feminine kind of humor which is generally lost on us 
men; but, in sober earnest, she can deliver herself of an idea that is 
food for long meditation. How much would be added to the beauty 
and significance of life if men and women would only take time to 
appreciate such words as the following: 

‘* The masters of fine manners, moreover, seem to be always aware of the beauty 
that comes of pausing slightly upon the smaller and slighter actions, such as meaner 
men are apt to hurry out of the way. In a word, the workman, with his finish and 
accomplishments, is the dexterous — of contemporary things; and the ready, 
well-appointed, and decorated life of all towns is now altogether in his hands ;' whereas 
the artist craftsman of other times made a manifestation of his means. The first hides 


the streams, under stress and pressure, in paltry pipes which we all must make haste to 
call upon the earth to cover, and the second lifted up the arches of the aqueduct.” 





Recent Fiction 


1. The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
London: Grant Richards. 2, Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood. 3. The Secret of 
Fouguereuse. By Louis Morvan. Translated by Louise Imogen Guiney. Bos- 
ton: Marlier, Callaann & Co. 4. God’s Prisoner. By John Oxenham. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. London: Hurst & Blackett. 5. The Story of 
Old Fort Loudon. By Charles Egbert Craddock. The Macmillan Co. 


THERE are transient styles in novel-writing just as there are annual 
variations in the cut of sleeves. This year’s heroine is caught young, 
and we follow her physical, emotional, and religious development step 
by step until the point, usually somewhere in her twenties, at which 
she is finally consigned to joy or sorrow according to her creator’s view 
of the fitness of things. Sometimes she is permitted simple human 
happiness as a compensation for much previous suffering at the hands 
of the relentless author of her being, and sometimes she is driven to 
find all her earthly solace in working for the advancement of ‘‘ Woman.” 
It will be seen that within these limits a book may vibrate from: the 
quality of ‘* Jane Eyre’’ on the one hand to that of ‘‘ The Beth Book ”’ 
on the other, but on the whole Mme. Grand seems to have more influ- 
ence with women writers just now than Charlotte Bronté. 

‘* The Wheel of God ”’ (1) and ‘‘ Windyhaugh ”’ (2) are two novels 
of this general type. In the first the character of the heroine is shaped 
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in adversity of the most exasperating kind and she is ground exceeding 
fine between the upper and the nether millstone. There are some 
charming touches in the descriptions of Mary Desmond’s childhood, 
but her later years are unrelieved gloom. The reader, who is obliged 
to admit that the making of a fine woman is contained in her eager, 
thwarted personality, endures her unhappiness patiently, hoping for 
better things, until her second marriage, when a protest becomes inevit- 
able. Pray, why should a widow with a wide knowledge of the world, 
a moderate income, and possession of the first freedom she has ever 
tasted, drift into marriage with a generally despicable youth whom she 
has not the excuse of loving? All her subsequent misery may be 
regarded as a wanton infliction on the part of the writer. 

The author of ‘‘ Windyhaugh ”’ is kinder to her heroine, and Wil- 
helmina Galbraith’s checkered experiences go to the creation of a 
character which one may contemplate with satisfaction. She is cared 
for as a child by a Scotch grandmother of the old school, and we are 
introduced to her at the age of seven as she sits on a sugar-barrel dis- 
cussing with the village grocer the possibility that she may not be one 
of the elect. She takes everything that comes to her with equal stren- 
uousness, and her young crudity and priggishness, as well as her 
recovery from them, are most lifelike, and unusually well done. The 
book is at times tedious and might have been judiciously condensed, 
but on the whole it is nearer a true picture of life and manners than 
most novels of the day. It lacks the play of brilliant phrase which 
was one of the strong points of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,’’ the author’s first 
novel, but it is a stronger and more promising piece of work. 

If there are many more French writers unknown to us who are 
turning out such stories as ‘‘ The Secret of Fouguereuse ’’ (3), they 
might well be permitted to supply the market with semi-historical 
fiction whose scene is laid in the Middle Ages. There is a certain 
fitness in the exploitation of the field of medieval romance by the 
Gallic writer, especially when he performs that task as well as M. Mor- 
van has done it in the present volume. The book is admirable of its 
kind. It has that suave, pleasure-giving quality—so often omitted 
from books of romantic adventure—which forms the basis of Walter 
Scott’s immortality as a story-teller, without any of the verbosity and 
tediousness of the greater man. The characters are very clearly seen 
and sympathetically drawn, and the emphasis laid upon the religious 
fervor of the day, while unusual in tales of this kind, is true to the 
spirit of the time as well as extremely effective from the literary stand- 
point. As the translation is by Miss Guiney, it is hardly necessary to add 
that the book has been done into English which it is a pleasure to read. 

The first chapter of ‘‘ God’s Prisoner ’’ (4) describes the discovery 
of an embezzlement, and there is a lively murder committed in the 
third. In the fourth, the murdered man is packed into a box of .books 
to be consigned later to a Safety Deposit Company. Shortly thereafter 
the murderer hears that his victim actually caught the boat for China 
which he had intended to take on the night he was killed, and presently 
there come letters from him mailed en route. After this there is much 
agony of mind, a voyage for hidden treasure in the South Seas, a desert 
island, mutiny, pirates, and a great many other thrilling details. The 
story is told rapidly and vigorously; the excitement never smoulders, 
but burns with a steady flame throughout. The book has, in short, all 
the qualities necessary to make it a success of its kind, and can be 
cordially recommended to the people who frankly seek sensational 
fiction of the higher class, 
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This book (5), true to human nature and history, and charming in 
much of its detail, is, nevertheless, a solemn warning to the novel- 
writer not to meddle with historical subjects unless prepared either to 
treat them with a fine disregard of fact or else to leave creative methods 
behind. Miss Murfree has chosen for subject the history of the first 
steps toward the settlement of Tennessee. Fort Loudon, on the Little 
Tennessee River, was built in 1757, and three years later fell into the 
hands of the Cherokees, who massacred its starving garrison after 
having promised them safe-conduct to Fort Prince George. These are 
the plain historical facts. The writer has followed the fortunes of a 
family emigrating from Virginia into the newer country and joining the 
settlement near the fort. She has realized these people—the canny 
Scotch husband, the dainty wife of French descent with her passionate 
devotion to her household gods, and the half-grown brother—with 
great vividness, and presented their life to us with all its festivities and 
its deprivations very attractively. And when one is thoroughly cap- 
tivated by Odalie and interested in Alexander and Hamish and the 
rest whom she has made to live by the exercise of the creative imagina- 
tion, she turns the hard light of history upon their ultimate fate. 
Naturally they were massacred with the others, and the aggrieved 
reader resents the way in which his affections have been engaged by 
these predestined victims. His emotions tell him that this is not playing 
fair. If a writer chooses to mingle fiction and history, the least courtesy 
that can be tendered the reader is to choose children of the imagination 
for leading characters and devise some means of rescuing them from 
the untimely fate which overtakes most of the interesting people in 
history! 





*¢ The Two Standards ” 
Rev. William Barry, D.D. The Century Company. 


‘*Tue Two Standards’’ is an interesting title. The book is a 
good book—in part. The reader might easily fancy, however, that the 
tale so cleverly constructed by the Reverend William Barry—assisted 
by Marian Greystroke and the Fates—had two standards, not only in 
plot, but in style. So long as the story concerns itself with mechan- 
ical details of structure and development, one can only wonder at and 
admire the skill that holds the tangling threads so easily in hand, 
weaving each to its rightful place in harmony and pattern without 
break or false touch. In a word—Dr. Barry is an artist. 

It is the artist’s instinct that makes the heroine herself take the 
initiative in describing the setting and the personnel of the scene in 
which her lot is cast. ‘’ Marian Greystroke sat before the window 
in her room writing in a square old book, vellum bound, with rusty 
brazen clasps. And this is how she was writing,’’— First, it is 
‘* Monday morning ’’—time of the curtain raising. Next, ‘‘ Clouds of 
smoke’’ hang on the tree-tops, and so forth, through a page of 
description that locates the gloomy church in a damp churchyard and 
the churchyard in Rylsford Valley. Then a new paragraph, ‘‘I am 
quite the person to be making these pretty school-girl remarks! ’’ et 
cetera, through two paragraphs that introduce the mother who “ likes 
to be thought of as the virtuous woman of the Bible,’’ a father whose 
ships have not come home—“ and they never will ’’—and ‘‘ Emmeline, 
Rosie, and me. ‘We are daughters of an English clergyman, oldest of 
old families, beautiful, accomplished—listen to Emmy playing, with 
an occasional false note, on the piano downstairs, the Wedding March 
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of Mendelssohn,’’ and so on through two paragraphs more. ‘‘AmIa 
wicked girl, I wonder, or only a shabby Cinderella, waiting for the great 
enchantment that still delays?’’ With which, and the Wedding March, 

one is quite prepared for the announcement that ‘‘ someone was 
tramping along by the covert, coming down to the Vicarage gate. ‘It 
is Cousin Charlie,’ said Marian, looking out.’ 

The action is launched. The characters begin to move. Cousin 
Charlie enters, proposes, takes his refusal like a sulky boy, and stalks 
away. Hecomes again. He fumes and vows. He conducts himself 
like the true lover in tragedy—or comedy, or melodrama—which is it ? 
The reader is puzzled to decide. At times, as the action flows on with 
fatal precision, one catches the gleam of tragic intent. But with the 
turn of a thought, it is gone; the reader finds himself plunged to the 
neck in melodrama: bathos, apaser peamn and a sense of humor 
struggling for possession of his soul. 

The characters are real people—of the book-world. The clergyman- 
gambler, the psycho-nervous medium, the colossal speculator, the re- 
ligious fanatic and the impressionable neophyte, the woman of the 
world with costumes 4 la Bernhardt, have each a prototype in life. If 
the prototype is usually less distinctly marked than the representation, 
one must blame, not the author of ‘‘ The Two Standards,’’ but that 
old bungler, Life, who has never the artistic touch, who mingles good 
and evil, high and low, sane and mad, in a hopeless muddle that only 
art can resolve and clarify and render back as truth. 

The scene in the green-room, after the performance of ‘‘ Istar’’—a 
stage scene in itself, and perhaps better suited to melodrama than to 
fiction—is typical i in its sentiment of the tone of the book. ‘‘‘ Don’t 
let anyone in,” she whispered. . . . ‘Now go yourself,’ said 
Marian. ‘ We must face this foolish world. But, Gerard, can aught 
but death part you and me?’ ‘ Nothing can part us, he replied. 
And they said not a syllable more,’’ which was just as well, perhaps, 
considering the tenor of their remarks and the fact that it was the end 
of the chapter. The shipwreck, in a rowboat, is not without its 
humorous aspect. ‘‘ ‘ The wave cannot reach us here; it is the pouring 
cold rain I dread for you. Take this coat of mine, too—the underside 
is dry.’ He was stripping it from his shoulders when Marian, who had 
never let a tear wet her eyelashes all through the overpowering scene, 
broke into sobs. ‘Oh, you, Gerard Elven,’ she exclaimed at last, ‘ are 
you such a man as this?) Are you? . . . Why, not a man or 
woman living—not my sister Rosie—would do what you are doing for 
Marian Greystroke.’ She endeavored to rise and put back the coat. 

. . But it did not avail. She must submit. ‘ At least take the 
other,’ she said with a child’s pleading; ‘ take it, I say.’ , And he put 
it on, dripping as it was, and looked out seawards again.”” The prac- 
tical reader i is, unfortunately, farless troubled at the ilicit passion here 
foreshadowed than at the attack of rheumatism in store for the unhappy 
hero. He sits down in the wet overcoat, however, with no assumption 
of heroic mien, and carries on a calm conversation, ready, when 
Marian informs him that there is no reason why she should go on living, 
that it were better the end came now, with the appropriate, though 
perhaps somewhat unexpected, response, ‘‘ ‘ You have a sister that you 
love, so I gather. Could n’t you live for her sake?’’’ Shipwrecks 
and sisters, it may safely be said, as a background for love scenes, 
require tactful handling. 

As an artist, in the mere handling of material, that is, Dr. Barry 
has infinite tact and skill, As a poet, in the revelation of character 
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and sentiment, he seems to be strangely lacking in both skill and sen- 
sibility. The stage is prepared, the costumes are planned, the poses 
indicated, the grouping arranged, the characters take their places, the 
last notes of the orchestra die away. Inall the preparations the stand- 
ard has been that of tragedy, intense and fateful. But with the open- 
ing of the action and dialogue a new note is struck. The reader may 
ignore its presence for a time; it recurs again and again, louder and 
more insistent, reducing tragedy to melodrama, and melodrama danger- 
ously near to hysterics, until at last only a saving sense of humor can 
rescue the bewildered reader and guide him safely through five hundred 
pages to a happy ending. 





Recent Books about Santiago 


1. In Cuba with Shafter. By Lieutenant-Colonel John D. Miley. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. 2. The Fight for Santiago. By Stephen Bonsal. Doubleday & 
McClure Co., 1899. 3. Campaigning in Cuba. By George Kennan, The 
Century Co., 1899. 


CoLoneEL MIteEy tells a plain, straightforward story (1), founded on 
abundant knowledge of the facts whereof he writes. He was General 
Shafter’s principal aide-de-camp, was more completely in his confidence 
than any other officer in his command, was one of the commissioners 
for the surrender, and was constantly entrusted with difficult and dan- 
gerous tasks in which he acquitted himself with great credit. He 
confines himself to a narrative of events, with little or no comment or 
criticism. His position on General Shafter’s staff naturally debars him 
from pointing out errors, and as a trained soldier who knows that suf- 
fering is inseparable from war, he refrains from describing the horrors 
upon which the correspondents have dwelt at such length. Incidentally 
he disproves some of the current legends about the Santiago campaign; 
he shows that the long-range bullets of the Mausers, dropping in the 
rear of the American lines, ‘‘ led to the belief that the jungle on both 
sides of the road was infested by sharpshooters,’’ and that mounted 
and foot troops ‘‘ were detailed to hunt down the sharpshooters, but 
they never found one.’’ The most noticeable statement he makes 
is that San Juan hill was ‘‘ defended by two companies of Spanish 
infantry, numbering about 250 to 300 men. At about eleven o’clock 
in the morning reinforcements were sent to them, bringing the number 
up to about 750 men.’’ ‘‘ At El Caney the Spanish forces consisted 
of three companies of the Battalion of the Constitution, 430 men; in- 
fantry of Cuba, 40 men; and volunteers, 30 men; total, 500 men.”’ 
Against these small numbers General Shafter sent forward fifteen regi- 
ments at San Juan, and twelve regiments at El Caney, and his official 
report states that he had 12,000 men on the firing line on July 1st. 
The Spaniards were thus outnumbered more than ten to one, and the 
loss they inflicted on their assailants was considerably in excess of 
their own strength, to wit: 230 killed, 1284 wounded, and 79 missing, 
or a total of 1593.’’ Colonel Miley further states that on the day of 
the assault ‘‘ there were in position close to the city, . . . 1000 
sailors and marines from the fleet and about 2500 soldiers.’’ These 
figures are very significant. It is true that their accuracy is disputed 
by other writers. There has been much discussion and argument about 
the quartermaster, commissary, and medical arrangements of the Santi- 
ago campaign; but so far as we know its tactical and purely military 
features have not yet been analyzed by a competent military critic. 
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Mr. Bonsal aims to tell the story of the private soldier and his mis- 
fortunes (2), and gives us page after page of horrors—like those 
chapters of the surgical history of the Civil War which were resurrected 
and reprinted by certain newspapers a year ago in the vain hope of 
thereby preventing Americans from going to war. Doubtless there was 
much suffering between Siboney and Santiago; there never was a war 
without it and never will be. The important question is, to what 
extent. it was unnecessary or due to preventable causes, and on this 
question Mr. Bonsal throws but little light, nor does he appear to be 
specially qualified to discuss it. He devotes considerable space to 
attacks on General Wheeler, in one case ridiculing him as a political 
general, sending souvenirs home to his constituents, and in another 
place charging him with deliberate and wilful disobedience of orders, 
which ‘‘ resulted in making necessary a complete change in the plan 
of campaign—a change which was the cause of most of the suffer- 
ings and hardships of the troops which followed.’’ General Wheeler 
has recently filed in the War Department an elaborate reply to this 
charge; but it was hardly necessary, for the refutation of it is con- 
tained on the same page on which it is made. On page 88 Mr. Bonsal 
quotes the order which General Wheeler is alleged to have disobeyed; 
it is dated on board General Shafter’s transport, June 24th. A few 
lines above, it is stated that ‘‘ at about four o’clock upon the 24th, 
before the mists of the morning had blown away,’’ General Wheeler’s 
troops moved against the Spaniards at Las Guasimas. The impossi- 
bility of the order being received before 4 a.m. is evident to the most 
careless reader. In point of fact, the order did not arrive on shore 
until the action at Las Guasimas was well under way; General Wheeler 
was the senior officer on shore, and he was acting entirely within his 
discretion and in accordance with the instructions of the commanding 
general, as he understood them. 

Mr. Kennan saw the campaign (3) from the Red Cross steamer, 
State of Texas, and looked at everything from the hospital standpoint. 
He was not at Las Guasimas, San Juan, or El Caney while the fighting 
was going on; nevertheless he gives us long accounts at second hand 
of these engagements and of all the events of the campaign. The 
stories about the sharpshooters in the trees, whom Colonel Miley says 
‘could never be found, impressed him greatly. He thinks that ‘‘ the 
scheme was a good one, and it was carried out with thoughtful atten- 
tion to every detail. The sharpshooters were’generally hidden in care- 
fully prepared nests of leaves; some of them had tunics of fresh palm 
leaves tied around their bodies from the shoulders down, so that at a 
little distance they could not be distinguished from the foliage of the 
trees in which they were concealed; and in a few cases that were 
‘reported to me they wore under their leafy tunics double canvas jackets 
filled with sand and carefully quilted, as a partial protection from 
bullets.’? This is a fine sample of the camp-follower’s yarn, doubly 
interesting from the fact that Krag-Jérgensen and Mauser bullets pene- 
trate several feet of sand at long ranges, and it is rather surprising 
‘that Mr. Kennan’s experience in the unravelling of all sorts of stories 
did not lead him to receive such reports with dubiousness instead of 
swallowing them wholesale and recording them in type. 

The more serious part of Mr. Kennan’s book is contained in the 
last few chapters, in which he discusses the organization and equip- 
ment of. the expedition and the management of the campaign. He 
finds them bad in every particular. 
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«Recollections of the Civil War” 
By Charles A. Dana, D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Dana’s book of ‘‘ Recollections ’’ does not require a critical 
review at our hands. The author is so widely known to the world at 
large; his terse and vigorous style is so familiar; and the substance of 
this volume has been so generously spread before the public, through 
the columns of the New York Sum, and the pages of McClure’s 
Magazine, that it would seem amply sufficient, for all practical pur- 
poses, simply to give the title of the book, and name the author. But 
Mr. Dana’s former confidential relations with the Government have 
enabled him to throw a side-light upon certain scenes in the great 
drama of the Civil War, which imparts a value to his graphic descrip- 
tions of the acts to which he was a party, and of the various actors, 
unattainable to the average historian. For atime he was the connect- 
ing link between the Government and its armies; or, more properly, 
the intermediary between the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, and one 
or more of the generals conducting the military operations in the theatre 
of war, and enjoyed the confidence of each and all. It was a unique 
position. 

While in New York, says the author, Mr. Stanton sent for him to 
come to Washington. 


‘* He wanted some one to go to Grant’s army, he said, to report daily to him the 
military proceedings, and to give such information as would enable Mr. Lincoln and 
himself to settle their minds as to Grant, about whom at that time [March, ’63] there 
were many doubts, and against whom there was some complaint. 

‘** Will you go?’ Mr. Stanton asked. ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘ Very well,’ he replied. 
‘ The ostensible function I shall give you will be that of special commissioner of the 
War Department to investigate the pay service of the Western armies, but your real 
duty will be to report to me every day what you see’” (pp. 20, 21). 


This is what the French call espionage. Whatever we may think of 
such a policy, regarded as a question of ethics, the results, according to 
the author’s account, were of benefit to both ends of the line. The 
Government was kept fully informed of what was going on in the field 
by a rarely intelligent observer; and General Grant had his wishes 
made known at headquarters without the trouble of writing official 
letters when he could be better employed. In short, Mr. Dana per- 
formed duties which should have devolved upon a member of General 
Grant’s staff. But ina military sense Grant had no staff, as the follow- 


ing amusing account will show:— 


‘* Grant’s staff is a curious mixture of good, bad, and indifferent. As he is neither 
an organizer nor a disciplinarian himself, his staff is, naturally, a mosaic of accidental 
elements and family friends. Lt.-Col. Rawlins, assistant adjutant general, is a lawyer 
by profession, a townsman of Grant’s, and has a great influence over him. ane 
Grant thinks him a first-rate adjutant, but I think this is a mistake. He is too slow, 
and can’t write the English language correctly without a great deal of careful consider- 
ation. Indeed, illiterateness is a general characteristic of Grant’s staff. . . . There 
are two aides-de-camp with the rank of colonel, both personal friends of Grant, One 
is a worthless, whiskey-drinking, useless fellow. The other is decent and gentlemanly, 
but neither of them is worth his salt so far as service to the Government goes. . . . 
On the battle-field he sometimes sends orders by them, but everywhere else they are 
idle loafers. . . . Grant has three aides with the rank of captain. One is a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Grant. He has been a stage-driver, and violates English grammar at 
every phrase. Another is an elegant young officer of the regular cavalry. He rides 
after the General when he rides out ; the rest of the time he does nothing at all.” 


The third was Captain Badeau, who subsequently became Grant’s 
Military Secretary. Wounded at Fort Hudson he did not sit for his 
portrait. The general medical staff was in ‘‘ bad order.”’ 
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‘* The Chief of Artillery on the general staff is unequal to the position. . . . 
He does not sufficiently understand the management of artillery. The siege [of Vicks- 
burg] suffered greatly from his incompetence. General Grant knows, of course, that 
he is not the right person ; but it is one of his weaknesses that he is unwilling to hurt 
the feelings of a friend, and so keeps him on,” 


The most interesting portion of the book is Chapter XII., giving 
pen-portraits of Mr. Lincoln and his cabinet. The author enjoyed 
constant opportunities of seeing the President and of conversing with 
him in the cordial and unofficial manner which he always preferred. 
In view of this friendly personal intercourse one may readily excuse a 
little warmth of tone in the coloring of the picture. 


‘“‘ His smile [he says of Mr. Lincoln] was something most lovely. I have never 
seen a woman’s smile that approached it in its engaging quality. . . . If we look 
through the record of great men, where is there one to be placed beside him? I do 
not know. . . . Another interesting fact about Abraham Lincoln is that he de- 
veloped into a great military man—that is to say, a man of supreme military judgment. 
I don’t risk anything in saying that if one will study the records of the war and study 
the writings relating to it, he will agree with me that the greatest general we had, 
greater than Grant or Thomas, was Abraham Lincoln. It was not so at the beginning ; 
but after three or four years of constant practice in the science and art of war, he ar- 
rived at this extraordinary knowledge of. it, so that Von Moltke was not a better gen- 
eral, or an abler planner or expounder of a campaign, than was President Lincoln.” 


This suggests a saying attributed to Napoleon: ‘‘ Du sublime au ridicule 
il n’y a qu'un pas.” 

One cannot eliminate the personal equation. Mr. Dana was a man 
of strong feelings. If the lights and shades of his sketches are at times 
a little pronounced, it only makes the picture more striking, the story 
more interesting. 





Germanic Mythology in Travesty 


The Gods of Our Fathers ; a Study of Saxon Mythology. By Herman I. Stern. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1898. 


THE writer of this well-printed volume of nigh three hundred pages 
has caught the air of those who, recently introduced into a knowledge 
of the beliefs and traditions of the North, feel that the Germanic world 
still lies in bigoted ignorance of its ancestral heritage and must needs 
be roused to an appreciative sense of its wealth. That there is need 
of enlightenment is true, but it is to be hoped that this enlightenment 
will come at the hands of writers better fitted for the mission than is 
Mr. Stern. To call the book a ‘‘ study ’’ involves an extension of the 
meaning of that much-abused term. The writer has ‘‘ read up’’ on 
the subject, has set himself to re-tell the story for others, and takes 
the liberty of philosophizing, ranting, or joking about it inturn. His 
scholarship is of the antiquated kind,—witness his account of the origin 
of the runes (page 20), his confusion of *‘ Saxon ’’ and ‘‘ Germanic,’’ 
and the writing of the names he uses,—a veritable hodge-podge of 
Norse, German, and English. In his performance and his style he 
attempts to follow Carlyle, but he does not hesitate to inform us that 
he has better insight than his guide. A few extracts will give a fair 
idea of the various aspects of the book. 

‘© A vast flourish has been made of the Sh’ma Jsrae// But surely a watchword 
that is repeated in a synagogue of usurers or a Christian congregation of egotists with 
no other effect than one of unctuous complacency is barren enough. The truth is that 
not the conception of One God, but the faith that God dwelled among them, inspired 
the Jews with spiritual energy. The one is theology, the other religion. But faith, as 
Carlyle reminds us, was present in the early Saxons before their nature-allegories. 
Furthermore, it is equally doubtful that we can be pure spiritual monotheists. hen 
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we endeavor to present God to our minds, we imagine some kind of bodily Presence, 
which is idolatry ” (p. 267). 


‘* Thér’s Hammer is not merely used for crushing the stupid pates of the giants. 

It is an instrument and symbol of general progress in refinement and social order, 

. If we were still Asen worshippers, he would count his fanes and shrines by 

the hundreds in the Western Prairies, on the Rocky Mountains, and the Pacific Slope. 

His effigy would surmount the domes of our new State capitols, his hammer would be 

affixed as an emblem over the door of each telegraph office, and his magic girdle would 

be lengthened out to mark the lines of our transcontinental railroads on the company’s 
folders” (p. 32). 


‘* We have been introduced to Skadhi as the daughter of the storm-giant Thiassi, 

who lost his wings and his life through the improvised bonfire of the gods in their front 
yard. . ... After her father’s death, one day there blew a squall around Asgard’s 
turrets, and when the gods looked forth, behold, there, with flying hair and rosy 
cheeks and gleaming eyes, stood Skadhi, armed cap-a-pie, as the old story-books used 
to put it, and demanded amends for her father’s murder. . .. For aught we know 
the Thunder-god was away at the time on one of his skull-hammering tours, The 
young lady did not enquire, but defied the whole heaven of them, As usual, Loki, 
the Ulysses of the conclave in subtle counsel, came to the rescue. . . He pro- 
posed to the enraged Northern beauty before the gates that she should become civil, 
and, letting by-gones be by-gones, adopt herself into the Asen kin by choosing a hus- 
band from among them. Skadhi, who was of a marriageable age, and [sic] sensibly 
reflecting that any trouble she might make could not restore her dead father to life, 
consented. Loki stipulated that, in her choice, she should see only the feet of the 
candidates. . . . The arrangement ended happily, as it should in heaven. 
When the bandage was removed from Skadhi’s eyes, she saw it was Niérdr, the elderly 
Wanen-god, father of Freir and Freya. Niérdr, like some retired English merchant 
whose children have gotten into the peerage, finds his occupation and importance in 
contemplating that social triumph, It does not appear that he has anything in partic- 
ular todo. His good looks, however, are well conserved. His feet suggest his Wanen 
beauty, and, being a kind of widower, and thus foot-loose, it certainly was a happy 
circumstance for all concerned to marry him off to the troublesome female, who was 
anxious to fight the whole table round. Whether she made a wry face at the disap- 
pointing selection we do not know, but she married him out of hand. . . . Now 
Nidérdr and Skadhi both loved their respective homes, and when the question of where 
to spend the honeymoon came up, the trouble began. Skadhi wished to live on the 
storm-swept wooded heights, where she had gambolled in her childhood. Nidérdr 
wished to live by the balmy, dabbling, and babbling waves. . . . He found that 
he had married a storm-wind, and she found that she had married a dreamy hypo- 
chondriac. It was like a marriage between an Esquimau maiden of Mount St. Elias in 
Alaska, and a Minorcan of St. Augustine. What a climatic mésalliance! What an 
irony of Fate! Yet the writer has known a good American couple, with their several 
ailments, in California, repeating this hoary contest between sea-shore and mountains. 
Here was food for the laughter of the gods. No doubt Loki laughed in his sleeve, 
watching them as they dragged each other miserably to and fro via Asgard” (p. 95). 


Lovers of the noble in Germanic literature and tradition can only 
regret having such a champion, and classical studies need fear nothing 
from his assaults. ‘ 
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